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Main Office and Works 
Providence, R. L. 


SEVEN-ROLL 


CALENDER 


WITH 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


This 7-Roll Hydraulic Calender is one of 
our recent installations in a well known 
Eastern finishing plant. 


The heavy Cast Iron frames support 3 
chilled iron rolls bored and fitted for Steam 
Heating. Two special cotton rolls and two 
Patent Combination Rolls, the bottom roll 
being mounted in Textile Roller Bearings. 


Hydraulic Pressure applied by Motor 
Pump and Accumulator Unit also serves for 
raising and lowering the rolls. The drive 
on this Calender is by direct connected 
motor through cut cast iron gearing. The 
single drum batcher at delivery end for 
winding up the goods is another feature. 


We Manufacture Machinery for 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics 
and Cotton Warps 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


New York Office 
30 Church St. 


Southern Representative, H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cylinders 4 Reeds 
| Slasher Combs 
Hand Cards 
Lickerins 
Burnishers Rewound 
Top Flats Top Flat 
Reclothed Chains 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 
PHONES 2781—2782 
| 1866— —1927 


Spinning and ‘Twister Rings 


Sixty-one Years Experience 


In Manufacturing 


Card Clothing 


We are at all times alive to any new developments not only in 
raw materials but also in the manufacturing of our finished 
product. Once we can prove any change to be of distinct ad- 


for Particular Spinners 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


vantage to you, you will find us using it. 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Specialists with Experience 


Since 1873 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
W. P. DUTEMPLE, 795 Rutledge St., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 
Atlanta, Ga., ( Factory) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Textile Machines 
Driven with Link-Belt 
Silent Chain: 


Cards 

Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 
Slubbers 
Intermediates 
Sliver Lappers 
Ribbon Lappers 
Combers 

Ring Spinning Frames 
Twisters 

Mules 

Spoolers 

Winders 

Looms 
Mercerizing Machines 
Dyeing Machines 
Printing Machines 
Tenter Machines 
Tenter Frames 
Calenders 

Line Shafts 
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PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. 
Boston .... 


511 Haas-Howell Bldg. 


OOK. to the drive for the answer. 

A cylinder gear doesn’t have 

to be very brittle to buckle under an 
irregular pull. 


At the Easley Cotton Mills, Easley, 
S. C., the installation of Link-Belt 
Silent Chains cuts cylinder gear re- 
placements in half. The steady op- 
eration of these chainsis responsible 
too for a more uniform product. 
There is nocoming and going with 
the weather. At Easley, the esti- 


mated saving dueto Link-Belt Silent 
Chains amounts to $3722.26. 171 
chains are installed and the total op- 
erating cost per chain is merely two 
cents per chain per day. 


Join the substantial list of mills equip- 
ped with Link-Belt Silent Chains. 
There are more Link-Belt install- 
ations in the textile industry than 
all competing makes combined. 


Write for the Link-Belt Textile Book 
No. 625 to-day. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Machinery and Chains 3405 


.. 1103-1104 Statler Bidg. 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
Birmingham, Ala........ 229 Brown-Marx Bidg. 
New Orleans, .621 S. Peters St. 

Offices in Principal Cities 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
Charlotte, N. C....909 Commercial Bank Bidg. 
Dallas, Texas...... 1221 Mercantile Bank Bidg. 
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20% Reduction Seconds 


Through the Use of 
US "= 


AUTOMATICS 


This is a report from one superintendent of 
weaving who recently started using the new 
U S “E” eye automatic shuttles. 


Features that Make 
for Better Fabric 


Easy natural positive threading. 

Freedom from mispicks — double 
picks — cut filling. 

Freedom from broken filling on the 
transfer. 


Filling gets down into the delivery 


eye on the second pick and stays 
there. 


Selling Agents for 
APCO-MOSSBERG CORP. 


All-Steel Loom Beam Heads 
All-Steel Section Beam Heads 
All-Steel Adjustable Beam Heads 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Six years of development along similar principles are behind our “E”’ eyes. 
They are new but still not new. They are the fifth in line of a series of easy 
and positive threading eyes, each one. of which has in its turn embodied 
additional features of value or emphasis on good points. Every detail for 
improvement suggested by weavers on all classes of filling has been incor- 
porated in the new “E” eye. They will run cotton, wool, worsted, jute, silk, 
or rayon equally well. It makes no difference whether the yarns are soft 
spun or hard twisted. Tension can be controlled as in no other eye. 


Can Loom Stops, due to Shuttle Imperfections, 
be reduced in your mill? 


Over 30,000 “E” eye automatics are now running. Since we put these eyes 


on the market, over eighty mills have unqualifiedly approved and adopted 
U S “E” eye Automatic Shuttles for all replacements. 


Send a sample shuttle showing your size, together with a filled bobbin of the 


coarsest yarn you are now running, and write, wire, or ‘phone for yours 
today. 


U S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


SPOOLS, 


AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U § for 


real helpful and understanding service 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 

SODA ASN 

BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


compound with tis 
1895, moreover, all 


Mieson com- 
mam America for 
electrolytic 

Chlorine. The plant was 
the first in eountry to manu- 
powder. 


Warehouse Stocks at all 
Centers 


med liquefaction pro- 
the economical 
Of liquefied Chlorine gas 
in industrial quantities. Gradually 
Liquid Chlorine in steel cylinders 
began to displace bleaching pow- 


TheMATHIESON ALKALI 


250 PARK AVENUE 


re of years passed - 


-/ der. Mathieson was one of: the 


pioneers in this development and 
fostered the transition from bleach- 
ing powder to Liquid Chlorine 
through the design of safe and efh- 
cient means of Chlorine transporta- 
tion. When tank car shipments were 
required to serve larger consumers, 
Mathieson again was a pioneer with 
the specially constructed Multiple- 
Unit Tank Car. 

Today, Liquid Chlorine has de- 
veloped into an industrial commod- 
ity which is used by the thousands 
of tons every year and which repre- 
sents a Capital invesement of millions 
of dollars in plant and container 
equipment. And Mathieson, as the 
largest shipper of Liquid Chlorine 
in the world, offers the utmost in 
equipment— from single-unit and 
multiple-unit tank cars to 100 and 150 
lb. cylinders—for adequately serving 
every class of Chlorine consumer, 
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SACO-LOWELL ONE-PROCESS PICKER 


(with Synchronized Control) 


Now Operating Extensively in both 
Northern and Southern Mills 


A xom ER triumph for Saco-Lowell 
engineers. This one-process Lap- 
per, designed especially for American 
mills, has been successful beyond the 
hope and expectations of its designers. 
It is a totally new Lapper and has been 
thoroughly tried out under practical mill 
conditions. 


Its first and foremost advantage, the 
saving of labor, has been proven beyond 
a doubt. There is no handling of the 
cotton from the time it is fed to the Bale 
Breaker until the lap is removed from 


the calender ready for the Card-Room. 
Its efficiency is unexcelled. 


On every installation, both North and 
South, our One-Process Picker with syn- 
chronized control, has given better results 
than were being obtained on the two or 
three process system, as regards cleaning, 
appearance of lap, and evenness yard for 
yard, and lap for lap. 


Facts, figures, specifications, and or- 
ganizations of Saco-Lowell one-process 
Picking in successful mills are now avail- 
able. May we place them in your hands? 
Call on any Saco-Lowell representative. 


The July issue of the Saco-Lowell “ Bulletin” carries full detaals 


COpY. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


of the performance of these machines. Look for them in your 


147 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ATLANTA, GA 
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Editorial Note — This article reprinted 
from the Textile Journal of Australia 
deals with a problem which is not un- 
known in the United States. that of giv- 
ing preference to imported articles. 

HERE is an old and well tested 

proverb anent rushing in where 
angels fear to tread, and which, if 
may seem to many who will read 
this article, the writer would have 
done well to ponder. And .yet—and 
vel—as a mere consumer, perhaps, 
one sees many questions of supply 
from an angle very different from 
that to which the manufacturer is 
accustomed. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, for one totally unac- 
quainted with the technique of 
manufacturing or with the psych- 
ology of salesmanship to air a few 
notions that not a few Australians 
are turning Over in their minds in 
these days. If one attempts to give 
the argument a bias towards the 
textile trade the ostensible purpose 
of this journal must be my excuse; 
but it applies equally well to many 
other branches of our national in- 
dustry. 


The Australian manufacturer of 
lextiles, and especially of woolen 
textiles, is, in sober fact, on the 
horns of a dilemma. He has, on 
the one hand. to overcome the well 
known and undeniably powerful 
prejudices that exist against the 
article produced at home. He has 
accepted for so long the alleged 
point of view of the consumer, as 
interpreted by the retailer, that use 
has become second nature; and pre!- 
erence for the imported goods has 
heen strengthened by the failure to 
assert the good qualities of the do- 
mestic product. On the other hand, 
he fears the possible loss of trade 
that an honest declaration concern- 
ing the country or origin of the 
goods may entail, and the spectre of 
diminished demand stalks’ ever 
alongside him. 
ago that shrewd 
American and man of business, 
Henry W. Shaw, more familiarly 
known as Josh Billings, sketehed a 
modus operandi when faced by di- 
lemmas of this kind. 
them if possible,” he said, “but when 
possibility gives out, mi rule iz to 
shut both eyes, and tite both prongs 
with mi whole grit. Nine times out 
of ten this will smash a dilemma, 
an dit iz alwus a good fite if yu git 
licked in the tenth. Ye kant argy 
or reason with the horn of a dilem- 
ma; the only way is tew advance in 


Long enough 


alwus avoid. 


The Importance Of Being Honest 


and fight for the gross amount.” In 
the matter of labeling the goods 
made in the Commonwealth it seems 
io the layman that it was high time 
that our manufacturers took their 
courage in both hands and insisted 
on the elear and adequate branding 
of all goods produced in this coun- 
try. In short, what is wanted is a 
“good fite for the gross amount.” 


And this statement is made quite 
irrespective of the merits or demer- 
its of our thoroughgoing policy of 
protection. We have heard so often 
of South Australian olive oil and 
Victorian whiskey and other things 
being exported in bulk and coming 
back at enhanced prices, due, no 
doubt, to the greater maturity, but 
labelled as “best Italian” or “finest 
old Seotch,” or what not, that it has 
become a kind of certificate of Aus- 
tralian stupidity that we permit such 
practices to continue. But the cus- 
loms connected with the retailing 
of Australian woolens and worsteds 
are even more senseless and dis- 
honest. There are still very many 
people in business who believe that 
honesty is the best policy, and my 
purpose is to indicate some of the 
ways in which Australian manufac- 
turers are doing harm to themselves 
and their businesses and, inciden- 
lally, penalizing many thousands of 
Australian consumers, who are 
ready and willing to buy Australian- 
made cloth. 


In the first place, the prime ob- 
Jective of a protective policy is to 
enable home industries to find their 
feet, And in the manufacture of 
woolen textiles surely there can be 
liitle doubt that the stage of in- 
fancy Is passing rapidly. The many 
factories in the Commonwealth. 
complete with up-to-date equip- 
ment, that are engaged in this 
branch of manufacture are _ wit- 
nesses to the sturdy attempt that 
has been made to aceclimatize this 
industry. From visits to these mills 
and from many conversations with 
both workmen and managers who 
have spent the best part of a life- 
lime in Britain acquiring the tech- 
nique of woolen manufacture, and 
from ocular demonstration of the 
exquisite cloths that are being 
turned out, one can no longer doubt 
that we are fully capable of “deliv- 
ering the goods.” But when one 
wishes to acquire a suit of these 
materials in the customary way 


through the medium of the tailor 


fhe better quality Australian serge, 
tweed Or worsted is conspicuous by 
its absence. This attitude of the 
wholesaler and the retailer towards 
the very real desire to give the best 
Australian cloth a trial is in the 
highest degree dishonest and deplor- 
able. Dishonest because the man- 
ufacturer takes the protection al- 
forded by the tariff, but fails to give 
the quid puo by genuine effort to 
market the goods for what they are 

in short, by failing to consolidate 
his position. Deplorable because 
there is a more or less tacit agree- 
ment to deceive the consumer, who, 
in the last analysis, forms the real 
protection for any Austrahan indus- 
try. 

There can be, I think, no serious 
objection to the statement that the 
practice of selling our best goods as 
British is almost universal. Con- 
sider the first and most obvious ef- 
fect of this practice on the mind of 
the consumer. He only the 
lower grades of cloth marketed as 
Australian, and thereby he is 
strengthened in his opinion that we 
are unable to produce naything but 
goods of the “shoddy” class. A vig- 
orous demand for Australian weaves 
can neyer develop while this situa- 
tion endures. Quite the contrary. So 
long as it persists, so long’ will the 
prejuice. against Australian textiles 
grow and strengthen. The best form 
of rpotection any industry can ac- 
quire is that which. arises from a 
reputation for honest service and 
business integrity, and our textile 
manufacturers are doing less than 
nothing towards acquiring a repu- 
lation that will be their insurance 
against the vagaries of industry. For 
unless this reputation is built up in 
limes of comparative prosperity 
how can any sort of a demand arise 
lo earry the firm through times of 
depression? The experience gained 
in marketing proprietary lines in 
Australia proves over and over again 
the soundness of this view. A pro- 
ducer does his business a positive 
disservice when he fails to ensure 
that the consumer knows precisely 
what he is getting when he pur- 
chases a suit length or a pair of 
socks, or what not; but the harm he 
does himself and his customer is as 
nothing to the mischief done to na- 
tional industry. 


Sir. E. J. P. Benn, in the “Confes- 
sions of a Capitalist,” has some very 
pertinent comment to make on busi- 


ness honesty. “The consumer hardly 
exists in our minds,” he says. “We 
have bandied and misused the word 
‘service’ until we have forgotten its 
meaning. We must recognize the 
essential truth that any work to be 
successful in this world must bring 
satisfaction to both buyer and sel- 
ler—to the consumer as well as to 
the producer.” This is the matured 
judgment of a successful entrepre- 
nuer, who found that any other 
policy but honest service never paid 
in any business with which he was 
acquainted. As things stand in the 
\ustralian textile trade there can- 
not be much pretence at satisfaction 
either way. 


Now, assuming that you agree 
with any point of view as a con- 
sumer, what are the possible steps 
to recover our lost integrity as pro- 
ducers? In what way can we en- 
sure that the consumer can get the 
best that Australia produces in the 
first place, and that the label, 
“Made in Australia,” will be a cer- 
tificate of worth and a brand: of 
honest workmanship in the second? 
Disregard for a moment all the 
threadbare arguments, such as that 
what I am advocating 1s not expe- 
dient, that it is not practical politics, 
or that the “trade.is against it.” If 
is my belief that none of them would 
prove more than a mere bogey in 
any case. A solid assertion to the 
contrary, a joint declaration by all 
manufacturers that Australian goods 
must be sold as such, is, in the opin- 
ion of many good judges, neither 
impractical nor inexpedient. It could 
hecome so only if the consumer re- 
fused to buy when faced with the 
honest declaration that the goods 
were Australian, and that the prod- 
uct was, to use a literary metaphor, 
a “signed article.” The risk, if risk 
(there is, would prove a mere nothing 
against the real gain in honesty and 
the improvement in standard by 
virtue of the fact that you were 
publishing a signed article in place 
of an anonymous libel. 


The first and most obvious slep 
lies in the direction of educating the 
consumer to the real merit of Aus- 
lralhan cloth. The matin difficulty is 
io get him to try the thing once. If 
the goods are not what they are 
represented to be we have no right 
to pretend any longer that we are 
efficient manufacturers; and the 
sooner we leave the business of tex- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Manufacturing Novelty Shirt Goods 


HK quality of men’s shirtings has 
improved very much during the 
past five vears, this improvement 
being due in a grea! measure to the 


improvements in finishing cloth, 
and also to the dveing of ‘yarn and 
cloth which has also shown large 


improvement. The quality of yarn 
entering into this cloth 1s today bet- 
ter than ever, and this may be due 
partly to the larger competition m 
these lines of fabrics that 
fact even yarn makes a large 
difference in the finish of a piece of 
goods as finished today. Possibly the 
fact that in most all cotored lines 
where dved and bleached varn was 
used the cloth did not 


alien 
tha 


fake a mer- 


cerized finished because of harder 


twist inthe 
handling, 
less desirable 


fact is thal 


filling to facilitate 
make the cloth somewha!l 
than at present. ‘The 
varn can be dyed fast 
colors Which will stand bleaching, 
and that then a cloth can be made 
up as a regular colored shirting us- 
ing grey or unbleached yarn for the 
rest of the warp and cwist grev 
or unbleached filling, and when the 
cloth is woven it is bleached which, 
of course, makes ‘the grey varn 
white, Dul does not affect the dyed 
varn, and then it is mercerized 
whicn gives the filling a sheen 
which makes the cloth more desir- 
able. It can be seen that by using 
grey soft twist filling a 
cerized finish will result, because 
in the mercerizing soft 
twist yarn mercerizes better, and, of 


better mer- 


Process cl 


course, grey yarn which nol 
handled can be used softer twisted 
than bleached varn. 

The process of mercerizing cloth 


consists of immersion in caustic 
soda and at the same time keeping 
the tension as much as possible on 
the filling or cloth width. If the 
tension was not tight, the cloth 
when passed into the liquid would 
shrink and there would be no lustre, 
and the reason the tension is placed 


on the filling in this particular in- 
stance is because the filling is made 
soft twisted. and this takes the fin- 


ish better than the warp. In 
lines of fabrics the tension is placed 
on the warp, especially such cloths 


as mercerized poplins. The reason 
this is done is because the warp 
is made of two ply soft twist varn. 


One feature which appears in this 
eloth is not noticeable with other 
colors of dyed yarn. With an ordi- 
nary magnifying glass may be seen 


what are called black hairs which 
project off the back, fast colored 
varn. 


In many cases this black yarn has 
made much trouble for the mills in 
cloth rejections, for in most 
the cloth will be full of these hairs 
alongside the black varn, although 
in this cloth the amount of these 
hairs is about as small as possible. 
For the above reason mills have 
heen forced to good black 
yarn as 15 possible in this class of 
fabric, and in many cases il has been 
necessary to use fine two ply yarn 
wherever a black color was used. If 


Cases 


use AS 


has been a practice to use black 
combed yarn for stripes in carded 
colored yarn shirtings, for these 


By Colombo 


black hairs, which, of course, are 
more prominent in carded yarn, 
would in many cases spoil the fab- 
ric. With medium dark colors this 
effect is not noticeable, although 
these hairs are present, but because 
of their and they 
do not so strongly contrast with the 
white ground, they are not noluce- 
able to any extent, and certainly not 
enough to hurt the general appear- 
ance of the cloth in most cases. 
(one 


fineness because 


thing which hurts the wear- 
ing qualities of most all shirtiags is 
hard cords im the 
the cloth is ironed 
tendency to cut the 
and this soon makes the cioth 


[ne presences of 
pattern. When 
out there is a 
lillime, 
split on the cords, and so renders a 
shirt actually 
worn very long. Shirtings in many 
case would not be made in attrtctive 
patterns if if were not for the toucna 
of varieyl, which are added by the 
addition of a few Nearly the 
sume effect is produced by very nar- 
row satin stripes and the wearing 
qualities of a shirling with satin 
stripes cords is largely improved. 

It is to be noticed in many shirt- 
ings that the warp is usually of fine 
varns relatively speaking, In com- 
parison with the filling. These facts 


useless before it is 


cords 


are brought about in the econstruc- 
lion of the eloth so that the finish 
will be better when mercerized. and 


another fact which helps in this dl- 
rection is soft twist in the filling, 
and in many cases, the use of Egyp- 
lian cotton which possibly takes 
mercerization somewhat better than 
many Amerecan cotton 

The grey counts on some of these 
cloths are as follows: 60x72, with 
10-1 warp and 30-1 filling, 60x60, 
with 50-1 and 35-1 filling, and there 
are many variations from these con- 
structions both in varn and count, 
but the warp is almost always of 
finer yarn, and the filling of coarser 
soft twist filling. 

In weaving cloths such as this it 
is necessary that care be exercised 
by the loom fixers or else the take- 
up on the light beams is liable to 
be large, and this will make an en- 


grades ol 


tirely different looking piece of 
cloth, and in most cases spoil the 
effect. The above is not so likely tO 


happen if singie yarn is used, but 
when two ply is used, much more 
care is necessary as the sliffness of 
the yarn-is hable to help make loops 
and a large take-up, therebv making 
a bad fabric In many cases. 
Cloth has been noticed in the stores 
where this effect has approached a 


looking 


reguiar seersucker effect, and then 
when more tension has been ap- 


plied, the effeet has entirely disap- 
peared in the cloth, 

The expense of making these 
cloths 1s rather high, because of the 
fact that having a high number of 
picks, the production is rather slow, 
and this makes the weaving and 
other charges greater. The cost of 
finishing this sort of fabric is not 
high, as it has only to be bleached 
when woven and then mercerized, 
and if is much easier and cheaper 


to bieach and mercerize cloth than 
than it is to handle varn in the same 
manner. 

If the filling is made well on these 
cloths, the result is likely to appear 
well, as the filling covers up a cer- 
tain extent of the warp yarn, al- 
though a warp as fine as the one 
we are considering has to be good 
varn to stand the beating up of so 
many picks. 


These cloths are about 32 inches 
wide when finished, and as they 
shrink about 2 inches in finishing 


and 1% to 2 inches in weaving, we 
have from the finished counts of 72 
in the warp the following: 
32:35.75: :x:72—aboul 64 

64+—2—3? reed to be used 

35% —1144 total dents 
1144—16—1128 dents inside selvage. 

By comparison we find the cords 
are reeded 1 in a dent, while all the 
other varn is reeded 2 in a dent, and 
then by laving out the pattern we 
find that there are 60 dents in a re- 
peat of the pattern, so we have, 
1128+ —18 repeats + 48 dents over. 

In balancing this pattern we find 
that with 48 dents over we will have 
one cord next the selvage on one 
side and none on the other, so to 
make the two exact we will use only 
i7 dents over and then the pattern 
will balance. 

These fabrics look well so long as 
they will hold together, for the fibre 
has undergone a change, and the 
nice glossy appearance will noi 
wash out as in some fabrics, but the 
wearing value of these cloths do not 
compare with a well mercerized two 
piv warp -poplin, although, 
both cloths have individua! 
where the other cannot be 


course, 
tise¢s 
used. 

Mercerization makes the cotton 
fibre, which is a flat twisted tube, 
swell up and become rather round, 
and takes out of the fibre the 
crinkle so that it is like a small glass 
rod. ‘This gives the fibre its lustre. 
In mercerizing cloth by some meth- 
has to be exercised or else 
the cloth is likely to split because 
of the tension which are mercerized, 
Cioth with soft twist filling, of 
course, is not likely to wear as well 
as if the filling were harder twisted, 
but what is sacrificed in wearing 
qualities is more than made up in 
the improved looks of the cloth be- 
cuuse of the mercerizing process. 

Large profits have been realized 
from the sale of these cloths, as 
there is a good profit per yard, and 
the vards produced have been larg- 
er than in many other lines of fancy 
cloths. 


ods Care 


Direct Colors On | 
Rayon Classified By 
Exhaustion Speeds 


Leaflets describing twelve new 
dive products developed by Newport 
Chemical Works, Inc., and contain- 
ing swatch bows showing the shades 
of these colors on various maferials 
have been issued by the manufac- 


turers. 


Accompanying these leaflets 
is another on which Newport direct 
colors are classified by their speeds 


of exhaustion from the dye bath. 
This latter information is of valua- 
ble aid in the proper selection of 
colors for use in combination shades 
on rayon. 

The procedure in obtaining the 
information as to exhaustion speeds 
is as follows: The dye bath is pre- 
pared using 1 per cent color and 10 
per cent Glauber salt. The dye bath 
should be equal in volume to forty 
times the weight of the material. It 
is brought to 160 degrees F., and 
carefully maintained at this temper- 
ature throughout the testing. A 
piece of goods is entered and run 
for five minutes. It is then removed, 
and four successive pieces entered, 
each being dyed for five minutes at 
160 degrees F. A dyeing for com- 
parison is also run for thirty min- 
utes at 160 degrees F. 

Five of the 
in the leaflets are 
Anthrene series. They are: Anth- 
rene Bordeaux B Paste, Anthrene 
Brown RA Paste, Anthrene Orange 
RC Paste, Anthrene Brilliant Blue R 
Paste and Anthrene Yellow AG Dou- 
ble Paste. The Bordeaux B Paste is 
described as being suitable for dye- 
ing cotton and rayon, either as a self 
color or in combination with other 
vat colors of similar properties, and 
as possessing very good general fast- 
ness. Anthrene Brown R Paste is of 
interest for the production of brown 
and tan shades on cotton and rayon 
for draperies, upholstery, etc., and is 
said to have exceptional general 
fastness, especially to light. The 
Orange RC Paste, it is claimed, is 
characterized by somewhat superior 
light fastness to the Anthrene Gold- 
en Orange brands and to possess in 
addition all the characteristic fast- 
ness of the vat dyestuffs. Anthrene 
Brilliant Blue R Paste is of value 
for dyeing of cotton in all stages of 
manufacture, and is also recom- 
mended highly for dyeing of rayon. 

The remaining eight colors. for 
which leaflets have been issued are: 
Newport Fast Chrome Brown PG. 
Newport Acid Anthraquinone Blue 
SKY, Newport Acid Anthraquinone 
Violet R, Newport Rhodamine B Ex- 
tra, Newport Light Fast Wool Red 
BL Cone., Newport Light-Fast Yel- 
low 5GL and Newport Diazo Fast 
Blue NA. 

The Fast Chrome Brown PG can 
be applied by the afterchrome. 
chromate and chrome bottom meth- 
ods on wool in all stages of manu- 
facture. In every respect, it is stated. 
its fastness properties are excellent. 
Silk threads in worsted piece goods 
are left unstained. 

The new Acid Anthraquinone Blue 
SKY is also described as a color of! 
interest for tthe dyeing of wool in 
all stages of manufacture because of 
its fastness to light, stoving and 
crocking. The Anthrene Yellow AG 
Double Paste produces from cold 
vats a bright greenish shade of yel- 
low claimed to be of very good gen- 
eral fastness. It is recommended for 


new colors described 


members of the 


cotton, rayon and pure silk. 
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Trouble Shootin’ 


When mill production slows down and 
tie-ups begin to cut into profits, it may 
be that part of the trouble, at least, is 
due to old fashioned, inefficient methods 


of cleaning bobbins. 


Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaners not 
only insure a steady flow of perfectly 
cleaned, smooth, uncut bobbins, but also 
eliminate the need of reworking roving 
waste. 


Roving waste is carded off, not cut off. 
Every bit of the waste is removed. It is 


ready for mixing with raw cotton stocks 
without further attention! 


Equally important, Termacos take the 
burden of bobbin cleaning off the spin- 
ners and allow them to give their un- 
divided attention to keeping ends up. 
Roving waste can be controlled at all 
times and excessive waste traced directly 
to the person responsible. 


Termacos speed up production, pro- 
long the life of bobbins, and cut labor 
cost. 


Write for full data. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Mirs. Termaco, Utsman, Type K, Etc., Machines 


Charlotte, N. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 
N. ¥Y. and N. E. Representative 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 


FOR WET OR DRY TWISTING 


The illustration above shows the Head End Section of 
our Improved Twister. This machine, like our Spinning 
Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 
running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. We 
build these machines in all Gauges and for any number 
of ply with either Band or Tape Drive. There are many 
distinctive features in our machine which we describe in 


a Special Bulletin. 


List of Users and Descriptive Bulletin 


sent on request 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Cannon Mill Stock 
Oversubscribed 


New York.—The National 
Company last Friday announced 
oversubscription of the issue of 
187,378 shares of Cannon Mills Com- 
pany at $48 a share. The company 
has acquired through consolidation 
all assets of the Cannon Manufactur- 
ing Company and eight other prede- 
cessor companies engaged in manu- 
facture of cotton towels, yarns, tire 
fabrics, sheetings, rayon fabrics. 
The Cannon Mills Company has ac. 
quired more than 95 per cent of the 
capital stock of Cannon Mills, Inc., 
a sales organization. Stock offered 
was purchased from the estate o! 
J. W. Cannon, deceased, and does not 
represent any new financing by 
Cannon Mills Company. 


City 


Report on Earnings. 

In connection with the offering of 
common shares, it is reported thal 
the consolidated net income of the 
predecessor companies and Cannon 
Mills, Inc.. on the basis of complete 
aequisition of the common stoek of 
Cannon Mills, Inc.), has been as [ol- 
lows for the last six calendar vears: 
1922, $4,094,547: 1923, $3,562,552; 1924. 
1925, $3.621.959: 1926, 
540,641; 1927, $3,963,912. 

“In spite of lower prices which 
have prevailed during the current 
vear, net income for five months 
ended May 31, 1928, is estimated al 
about $1,325,000," according to C. A 
Cannon, president. A new towel mill 
equipped with 53,000 spindles and 1.- 
250 looms, nas recently been com- 
pleted and should substantially in- 
crease the earning power of the en- 
lerprise. 

It is intended that the compan 
inaugurate the payment of divi- 
dends on the common stock a! the 
rate of &2.80 per share per annum, 
payable in equal quarterly _in- 
stalments on Jan. 4, April 1, July 1 
and October 1. 

On the basis of a pro forma con- 
solidated balance sheet of Cannon 
Mills Co. and Cannon Mills, Inc. (as- 
suming complete acquisition of the 
common stock of Cannon Mills, 
Inc.), prepared from the consolidat- 
ed balance sheet of the predecessor 
companies and Cannon Mills, Ine.., 
as of December 31, 1927, and adjust- 
ed to allow for retirement of pre- 
ferred stock outstanding at that 
date, current assets amount to $19.,- 
686,652, equivalent to more than 7% 
times current liabilities, and the 
net current assets amount to $17.- 
082,699. Current assets include $8.- 
139,261 of cash and readily market- 
able securities, and $5,689,623 of re- 
ceivables, net of reserve. Based on 
present quotations for Lhe readily 
marketable securities, the net cur- 
rent assets amount to over $18.500,- 
000, equivalent to $42 per spindle 
and over $18 per share of common 
stock. 

New Mill Completed. 

Plant, property, machinery, etc., 
is carried on the pro forma balance 
sheet at $13,038,833, equivalent to 
about $30 per spindle, which is sub- 
stantially below the real value of 
these assets. The company has just 
completed a 53,000 spindle mill (ex- 
clusive of bleaching equipment), at 
a cost of approximately $3,000,000, 
or about $56 per spindle. 
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Capitalization of the company 
consists of 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon, 1,100,000 shares being authoriz- 
ed: 6,983,200 shares of Cammon Mills 
Co. no par common stock (of the 
total of 1,000,000 shares) are reserv- 
ed for exchange for 4,060 shares of 
Cannons Mills, Inc., stock, the hold- 
ers of which have not as yet deposit- 
ed their stock for exchange. The 
company has no funded debt out- 
standing and has no preferred stock 
outstanding other than 5,345 shares 
thereof which will be called for re- 
demption on September 30,- 1928. 

Application will be made to list 
the common stock of Cannon Mills 
Co. on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 


Cotton Consumption Lower 


Washington, D. C. — Cotton con- 
sumed during June totalied 510,555 
bales of tint and 63,587 of linters, 
the Census Bureau announced, com- 
pared with 577,710 of lint and 62,020 
of linters in Mav this vear and 69%,- 
841 of lint and 70,055 of linters in 
June last year. 

In consuming establishments 
158.531 bales of lint and 182,632 of 
linters, compared with 1,331,135 and 
211.580 on May 31 this year and 1,- 
549.475 and 216,015 on June 30 last 
vear. 

In public storage and al com- 
1.645.971 bales of lint and 
53.580 of linters compared with 2,- 
305.366 and 59,504 on May 31 this 
year and 2,181,509 and 58,783 on June 
30 last year. Imports for June total- 
ed 14,587 bales compared with 19,078 
in May this vear and 37,078 in June 
last vear. 


presses 


Exports for June totalled 457,78! 
bales including 13,613 bales of lint- 
ers compared with 591,345 and 12,- 
942 in May this year and 481,943 and 
13,462 in June last year. 

Cotton spindles active during 
June numbered 28,624,488 compar- 
ed with 29,060,360 in May this vear 
and 32,756,862 in June last year. 


Start Work on Rayon Plant 


Rome, Ga.—Work on the founda- 
lion of the new acetate and viscose 
yarn plant of the American Chatil- 
lon Corporation has been begun, and 
David Low, resident engineer for 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. is In 
charge of construction. Associated 
with Mr. Low is Harold Hunter, 
both of the New York city branch 
of the company, who will establish 
offices on the site of the plant. 

The grading done by the Nichols 
Contracting Company of Atlanta is 
completed. The contract for the 
foundation work was to let the A. K. 
Adams Company of Atlanta. The 
grading contract called for the con- 
struction of an earthen trestle for a 
railroad spur. Two other spurs will 
be completed at a later date. 

With the actual excavation for 
the foundation beginning, it is the 
opinion of the engineers that con- 
crete will be poured within a few 
days. The entire foundation work 


should be completed within 30 days, 
it is said. 

Work will be rushed along on the 
plant first, the 
shop. 
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There’s One Near You 


In the seven AKCO laboratories now in 
operation, trained technical men pursue 
a constant course of research and study in 
connection with mill and factory require- 
ments. The accrued knowledge of mill 
difficulties and corrective measures thus 
obtained is directly reflected in the adapt- 
ability of AKCO products. 


Bring your own difficulties to an AKCO 
laboratory. There is one near you—a com- 
pletely equipped, capably manned trouble- 
station which has, in addition, the coopera- 
tion of our central, New York laboratory 
on the more wrinkly difficulties. Use AKCO 
service. And the next time you order raw 
materials remember to Get It From Klipstein. 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK 


Branch Offices and Laboratories are located in the following cities: 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


CHEMICALS — DYESTUFFS — OILS 


— SIZES — FINISHES —- WAXES 
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Abbott Circulating Spindle Winder in Operation 


REDUCE your SPOOLING or 
WINDING COSTS to HALF 


by installing 


ABBOTT 
CIRCULATING SPINDLE WINDERS 


The spindles with Automatic Threading Tensions 
and conveniently arranged Spindle and Bobbin Peg 
move steadily at a fixed rate of speed past the opera- 
tor who needs only to put a bobbin on the peg and 


tie in as the spindle goes by. 


Supply of Bobbins. is at one point within easy reach 
of Operator who may sit down on the job if she wants 


to. 
Floor space is reduced and Power is Low. 


Any size yarn can be wound from over end from bob- 


bins onto either Cheeses or Cones. 


Send for Bulletin No. 101 and let us show you one 


of these winders in operation. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Bleaching Cotton Warps and Yarn 


HAT is in view in bleaching will 
control such matters as the 
strength of the bleaching liquor 


‘ used in boiling, the strength of the 


chemicking liquor, etc. That 1s, we 
use strong solutions when a “full 
bleach” is in contemplation, and 
weaker liquors when something less 
is im view. 
Physical Preparation of Material 
When hanks of cotton yarn are to 
be bleached, they are prepared by 
first lacing the individual hanks and 


. then securing them together in such 


a way as to produce a long chain of 
hanks. The hanks may be put into 
a chain either by linking one to an- 
other or tieing them one to another, 
end to end. 

If the material to be bleached is 
in the form of warps, we may use a 
special machine to make them into 
kind of loose braid. The machine 
provides a movement similar to Lhat 
of a crochet needle when manipulat- 
ed by hand, and thus gets the warps 
info a manageable condilion. 

However, hanks are somelimes 
bleached in 10-pound bundles. They 
are then often shifted by hand. 
Bleaching nets or loosely woven 
bags may be employed to keep the 
varn in bundles. 

The Kier 

The bleaching may be carried out 
in an open or a closed kier. Natur- 
ally, when a closed kier is employed 
and the internal heat brought up 
to points much in excess of 212 deg. 
F.. we may expect to expedite the 
bleaching operation. 

Whether the kier ranks as an 
open or a closed kier, it is desirable 
to cover the work boiling in order 
to prevent the cotton from the ef- 
fects of the alr. 

The time required for kier boil- 
ing varies from 5 to 10 hours. The 
precise length of the periods turns 
on such matters as the compiete- 
ness of the bleach wanted, the ques- 
tion whether the temperature is 
brought to points above 212 deg., 
the strength of the svlution in 
which the goods are boiled, and so 
on. 

Washing. 

When the boiling has come to an 
end, we leave the cotton in the kier 
and circulate a supply of hot water 
through it. Next, cold water is 
poured through. This double wash- 
ing, first with hot and then with 
cold water, is the operation which 
follows upon boiling. 

The Kier Liquor 

The liquor used in the kier for 
the boiling out consists of a solu- 
tion of one or two aikalies. That is 
lo say, we may prepare the liquor 
for 120 pounds of cotton by dissolv- 
ing in plain water from 3 to 5 
pounds of anhydrous carbonate of 
soda (soda ash) or from 2% to 3% 
pounds of caustic soda or suitable 
quantities of both the soda ash and 
the caustic soda. In the event that 
both alkalies are to be used to- 
gether, we employ from 2 to 3 
pounds of soda ash and from 1% to 
2% pounds of caustic soda. 

The next operation consists of 
washing with hot and then with 
cold water as has already been men- 
tioned. 


Sometimes, it may be advisable at 
this point, prior to actual bleaching, 
to give the boiled out and washed 
cotton a slight souring and a sup- 
sequent washing. This preliminary 
io bleaching may be found advan- 
tageous when we are dealing with 
Egyptian cotton or with yarns that 
have been hard twisted. 

The Bleaching 

A chemicking solution is prepared 
in a suitable cistern. The goods 
may then be treated in this bath for 
2 or 3 hours. The liquor may prop- 
erly have a strength of 1%-2% deg. 
Twaddell. It is prepared with 
bleaching powder. 

We may chemick yarn by hang- 
ing the material on suitable sticks. 
When if is thus arranged, we may 
warm up the solution gradually to 
100-120 deg. F. during a treatment 
lasting 1 hour. 

Concluding Operations 

We now wash the cotton to gel 
rid of the bleaching solution ad- 
hereing to the fiber. This washing 
may last 1 hour. 

Next, we proceed to sour the 
goods, a period of 1 to 2 hours being 
allotted to this operation. The sour- 
ing is done with a dilute solution 
of acid, either sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric being employed. The acid 
solution should have a strength of 
i deg. or 2 deg. Tw. 

The yarn is now washed, first ‘in 
the cistern and then in the ma- 
chines in order to get rid of all ex- 
cess acid. In order to make sure 
that the acid has been fully dealt 
with, we give the cotton an alkaline 
treatment. We employ a weak solu- 
tion of soda ash or of soda ash and 
soap. 

Bluing may be carried out in the 
alkaline bath. 

The Final Washing 

The final washing presented 
above is an important operation. Ii 
may be carried oul by hand or with 
the aid of a special apparatus. 

Wash stocks is the name of an 
old type of machine used for wash- 
ing. In this apparatus, the yarn is 
hammered with wooden hammers. 
There ‘is also an appliance in which 
wooden fallers are emploved, which 
may be utilized to do the washing. 

Whether we use wash stocks or 
the other apparatus, we may do 
both washing ana bluing at one and 
ihe same time. Under these condi- 
tions, the well or trough of the 
machine is supplied with a soap 
solution in which has been dissolv- 
ed a proper amount of Ultramarine, 
Indigo-Carmine, Methyl! Violet, or 
some similar dyestuff. 

There are still other apparatus 
for the washing of bleached yarn. 
Thus, there are machines, in which 
the hanks are placed on revolving 
copper or porcelain spools and 
which may or may not be equipped 
with squeeze rolls. 

Repetition of Bleaching 

If a very fine white is desired, it 
may prove necessary to repeat the 
chemicking and souring, together 
with the presented washings. Egyp- 
lian yarn is nearly always bleached 
twice. 

In the first boil out, “Caustic soda 
lye up to 2 deg. Tw. may be used, 
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soda ash of about the same strength 
is employed in the second boil.” 

If the yarn is to be dyed, then 
soda ash only should be used for 
boiling. The reason here turns, it 
would appear, upon the probability 
that the use of the caustic soda 
would tend to make the dyeing un- 
even. 

It seems that there is some rea- 
son.to expect, in the event of the 
bleaching operation having been 
carried out in the best way, that 
both warp and weft yarns will be 
found to possess an increased ten- 
sile strength. 

When cotton yarn is destined to 
he dyed a dark shade, it may not 
seem necessary to boil it with alka- 
li. Water alone may be employed 
in the .boiling. This may be done 
in open cisterns, bul more econom! 
cally in kiers under a pressure of 
about 1%-2 atmospheres. As cotton 
does not wet out easily in water, 
soda, caustic soda and soap are 
added to accelerate the thorough 
boiling and in order to attain a bet- 
ter reaction on the foreign sub- 
stances in the cotton. Two to three 
per cent caustic soda (of the weight 
of the varn) and small quantities .of 
Turkey Red Oil are generally suf- 
ficient.—Richard Cameron, in Tex- 
tile Colorist. 


Women Turning to Cotton 


Boston, Mass.—“Women have gone 
hack to cotton with a sigh of relief 
that it has been made smart because 
it-is such a comfortable fabric,” ac- 
cording to the first monthly report 
of the style advisory board of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers. “For the first time in 
the history of civilization,” says 
Mrs. James R. Hooper, Jr., who is 
chairman of the advisory board, 
“women are allowed to be both chic 
and comfortable and it will be hard 
to persuade them to give up this 
particular form of freedom.” 

The report says further: “Cotton 
made a new place for itself in the 
hig society events spring. 
Printed cottons and cotton voile 
were seen frequently. Lisle sweaters 
with open fishnet lisle hose to match 
were very. smart. Quilted pique 
coats for town are decidedly effect- 
ive. At the Ritz, pique waistcoats 
were new. Velveteen was high- 
lighted at all the big race meets. 

Trend to Square Necks. 

“As to the new fashion-tendencies 
it is whispered that square necks 
will be the new note. Cotton lace 
in blouses and dresses is predicted 
for summer. With the lisle stockings 
here anything in a mesh net like a 
jersey weave is going to be popu- 
lar. 

“For years women have looked 
longingly at the perishable chiffon 
lingerie, but it was too perishable. 
Now cotton lingerie is becoming the 
vogue again in new printed dimities 
and voiles. Millinery is important 
as it is a definite sign-post of color. 
The house of Agnes in Paris stresses 
light gray, soft green, bright red 
and much black. 

“Jewelry will be even more domi- 
nant than it was last year. This 
means the mode is tending toward 
sophistication and away from the 
stark simplicity of the last few 
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years. This should help the man- 
ufacturers as it means a greater 
yardage. 

“Paris Favors Black.” 

“Paris gossip says black leads the 
colors. Beige is the most important 
in sportswear. Green is the smart- 
est color. The two-piece costume is 
almost universal for sports. For 
formal wear the one-piece dress is 
Smarter. 

“The American manufacturers 
have taken’ some interesting inter- 
pretations from the French. Brown 
and beige in a golden cast bid high- 
est for popularity. Blues and greens 
are - also highlighted. There are a 
few strong notes in red, fushia and 
violet. As with the French the color 
lendency is toward lighter and 
brighter shades. 

“Printed velveteen is being pushed 
by several American manufacturers 
and here as in Europe there is every 
indication of a strong velvet vear, 
both plain and printed and in silk, 
rayon, cotton backed and velveteen, 
which is all cotton. By the same 
ru.e, velvety pile woolens will also 
he interesting. 

“Besides sportwears, velveteen ts 
being used for evening wraps and 
in accessories in both bags and 
shoes. Rubherized velveteen is very 
popular for raincoats, especially the 
prints, as a printed fabric does nol 
show water spots. 

“Clothes carry out the modern 
idea of eliminating all unnecessary 
details just as in our houses we have 
done away with bric-abrac, lace 
doilies, etc. and are trying to do 
away with coal and the ice man. 

“Fashion magazines and the shops 
have sold the idea to women that 
the most practical and economical 
method of dressing is to plan the 
wardrobe properly each season. If 
costs no more to buy an ensemble 
that matches with all the accesso- 
ries, if it is well planned. 

“The scheme has worked to such 
an extent that the department stores 
find their first sales have increased 
and that their bargain sales have 
proved much less interesting to the 
shoppers. 

“The average woman is too busy 
fo go shopping in the aimless way 
that she used to. Now she wants to 
put her wardrobe in order, put the 
subject out of her mind with the 
consciousness that she is well dress- 
ed and turn her attention to busi- 
ness. For this reason, the models 
are designed with the view of hav- 
ing as little mending and refurnish- 
ing to do as possible. 

“In the same spirit, she selects a 
model which is suited for her type, 
and makes it in three or four dif- 
ferent colors. She knows by bitter 
experience that the most expensive 
Glothes are those that one never 
wants to wear and she choosse fab- 
rics that are really practical. 

“TL is now chic to be practical. 
Pique, dimity and printed lawns 
Tiave been to the fore all. over the 
country. Organdie dresses are very 
smart for evening. They look right 
for the hiatus that daylight saving 
creates. Sleeveless tennis dresses in 
pique are important. One wouldn't 
think of playing tennis in silk hose, 
it might be cotton or lisle. The 
printed fabric shoes are the last 
touch for hot summer days.” 


A Greater 


Factor Safety 
TURBINE OPERATION 


TURBINE OIL as it circulates through the 
turbine system picks up water, air, iron 
oxide and other impurities which are churned 
into the oil. If the oil is inferior, the high tem- 
perature, the excessive speed of the shaft and 
other contributing causes will then cause it to 
break down. This forms a sludge which deposits 
in the system, increasing the temperature of all 
turbine bearings. This cuts down the efficiency 
of the unit and is likely to cause serious trouble. 


“Standard” Turbine Oils are manufactured 
with great care. They resist contamination, and 
stand up longer — thus providing a greater 
factor of safety in operation. “Standard” Tur- 
bine Oils provide— 


1. Lower Friction losses 

2. Lower bearing temperatures 

3. Rapid removal of heat from bearings 
4. 


Quick cooling of oil in coolers by free. 
dom from sludging 


5. Quick separation of oil from water and 
impurities 

6. Better insurance of turbine efficiency 
through their exceptionally longer life. 


Like other ‘‘Standard’’ Mill Lubricants, 
“Standard” Turbine oils are safest and cheapest 
per mill hour. 


STANDARD 


Whenever a product of petroleum is 
sold under this emblem you can be 
sure of its uniformity and high quality. 


Lubricants 
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Today’s Methods Make Yesterday's Obsolete 


The boiling out of cotton previous 


to dyeing is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past on all classes of 
cotton fabrics. The trend is dis- 
tinctly towards the elimination of 
this preparatory process in the dye- 
house. Mill men are striving for 
production, reduction in cost, better 
dyed and better looking yarn. They 
are getting more interested in the 
brightness of the color, the lustre 
of the yarn and in preserving the 
original elasticity and life of the 
cotton. These characteristics are 
lost when goods are given a severe 
boil before dyeing with strong alka- 
lies. When goods are given a severe 
boil before dyeing, during, or after 
the dyeing, an attempt is made to 
restore the natural look of the cot- 
ton by the use of various finishing 
materials. 

Today, many representative mills 
are dyeing in the various types of 
package machines, beam machines 
and vacuum raw-stock machines 
without any previous boil-out of the 
cotton. 

All types of colors are dyed in 
raw-stock machines successfully 
without boiling out and without the 
use of glue for retarding. This is 
of particular advantage in the dye- 
ing of vat where the boiling 
oul and cooling process lakes sO 
long. I have seen eight batches of 
Indanthrene blue produced in a ten 
hour work-day from a five hundred 


COLOPrs, 


By G. 8. McCarty, American Aniline & Extract Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pound vacuum raw-stock machine. 
The speed with which this type of 
color can be dyed is amazing. 


In package dyeing and on beam 
machines the most difficull 
are dyed without any previous boil- 
out or the use of glue. The elimi- 
nation of glue in the dyeing of val 
colors on yarn is a big advantage in 
itself. I have, time and again, taken 
colors that the dyer was having con- 
siderable trouble with and dyed 
them successfully without boiling 
out the cotton. Some mills are 
eliminating the bleach bottom on 
dyed yarns because by eliminating 
the poiling-out they retain 
the natural lustre of the cotton and, 
aiong with the wetting-out and 
penetrating agent used, brighten the 
color and give something of the ap- 
pearance of bleach bottom dyeing. 


colors 


process 


There are many who will contend 
that the boil-out is needed to clean 
the cotton of waxes, oils and other 
impurities. The amount of wax and 
oil in cotton seemedly doves not in- 
terfere with the penetration of the 
dyestuff and even dyeing, if the 
proper method is used. The loss of 
weight in boilmeg out, which is put 
back into the goods after dyeing, by 
various processes, can generally be 
saved if the goods are not boiled 


out. All mill men know how much 
they lose in the weight of the cotton 
during its tenure in the dyehouse. 


Dyers of indigo warps are run- 
ning their warps dry into the cold 
indigo bath and getting superior re- 
sults as well as cheaper dyeing 
than they could by the old method 
of boiling out and cooling. One 
large dyer of indigo warps reduced 


the number of runs from six to 
three, eliminating the boiling out, 
cooling and one indigo run. Besides 


this, he reduced his indigo, caustic, 
and hydrosulphite approximately 
fen per cent (10%), to produce the 
same shade he had been previously 
getting. They tell me their shade 
runs closer to standard than thev 
had ever been able to get it pre- 
viously. That is, the same shade of 
indigo was produced day in and day 
oul, with but very little deviation. 
The reduction in the number of 
runs and elimination of boiling pro- 
duced a warp that beamed better 
and made for better weaving. The 


percentage of broken warps was 
greatly reduced. 
The hosiery dyers are largely 


adopting this method of dyeing for 
their cotton and artificial silk hose, 
although some have to boil out their 
artificial silk hose because of the 


a. 


<< a (>> 


conditioning oil in the silk. But 
they can eliminate the boil-out by 
eliminating the type of conditioninz 
oil they are using and getting one 
that is soluble in hot water. 


If space would permit I could give 
practical formulas, time tested in a 
number of mills, for all the differ- 
ent types of dyeing machines. The 
time saved would probably astound 
a number of dyers who have never 
tried this method. It generally runs 
from fifty to one hundred and filty 
per cent. 


The vast number of wetting-oul 
and penetrating agents on the mar- 
ket today is an indication of ihe 
trend of modern dyeing. To anyone 
doubting the practicability of this 
method of dyeing I can furnish [or- 
mulas and the names of a large 
number of representative mills who 
have been doing it for some time. 


— 


Clinton, S. C. Construction has 
started on the new one-story buiid- 
ing of the Stutz-Hadfield Silk Cor- 
poration at Clinton. It will be 10) 
by 200 feet, and one story. It will 
be equipped with 100 new looms, and 
if is hoped to have the plant in 
operation during next October, it is 
said. The building itself will repre- 
sent an expenditure of $30,000, The 
corporation is capitalized at $200,000. 
It will spin, weave, and deal in silk, 
cotton, rayon, and woolens. 


Introducing 
To the Southern Textile Trade 


CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works 
SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


Successors to the well known Firms which were established 1915-1917 


Tower Manufacturing Co., Inc., (Sulphur Color Dept.) The Chemical Company of America, Inc... New England Aniline Works, Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


STAPLE and FANCY SULPHUR COLORS 
DIRECT COLORS, Fast to Light and Washing 
FAST ACID, CHROME and ALIZARINE COLORS 


and 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
“Recognized Standards of the Market” 


We are also pleased to announce the appointment of 


R. T. GRANT, Southern Representative 


Office 
Old Law Bldg., Tryon Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


S. ISERMANN, President 
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Remember—no matter whai type 


of finishing or dyeing machinery 
you need—ask Butterworth 


Schreiner or Charmeuse Calender 


—being only necessary to change from engraved to plain roll 


HIS calender is particularly good for giving a 
heavy finish to light fabrics—a gas-heated roll 
and paper bottom roll being used. 


Our heaviest type of housings are in this calender. The 
top roll is steel. It is 12” diameter by 461%” face, 
bored and arranged to take gas at both ends. It also 
can be built to take a 26” diameter roll, if desired. 


It is equipped with a two-plunger hydraulic pump 
accumulator, and ram-pump is motor driven. 


At entering side is special friction let-off and four 
polished iron tension bars, special geared winder at 
delivery side. 


BUTTE 


Finishin 


This is but one of the machines which have built for 
the H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company the reputation 
for making finishing machines that “never wear out.”’ 


H. W. ButrrerwortH & Sons Co. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA 
Plants at Philadelphia and Bethayres, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ontario, Can. 
Providence, R. 1., Office: Turks Head Bldg 
Southern Office: 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Rule to Obtain Yards Per Pound 


Editor: 

I would like to secure some gO 
dependable rule to compute the 
vards per pound for woven c!oth 

Ark. 


Editor: 
I am weaving a nice line of warp 
striped rayon goods, and I am hav- 


ing a great deal of trouble with 
shiners. How can shiners be pre- 


vented? 
‘Troubled. 


Re-setting Spindles. 

How often should spindles be re- 
set, and how long should il lake to 
reset them? Manager. 
A Carder Wants Hhelp 


Editor: 

I wish practical carder or 
A-1 grinder to give me In- 
formation about how to decrease the 


fly or cut out so much while cotton 
from falling in the fly. 1 have the 
Saco-Pette card and using this set- 


ting on 1% and 1 inch staple—strict 
nviddling. Feed plate 12; licker-in 


to cylinder 7; mote knives bottom 
fo top 12; and I angle them just a 
little and have top blade to come 
flush with bed of ecard. Licker-in 
screen to 34 all way around. CUylin- 
der screen at back 17, middle 34, 


front %; back plate 17; bollom; 34 
Lop. 
My fly is rather heavy for short 


staple and I wish to decrease this 


and increase the motes. 
Worried. 
Answer to Weaver 
Editor: 

In oyur issue of the 12th, we note 
an inquiry signed “Weaver” re- 
questing the size rayon he should 
use to correspond closely to 33's 
yarn. We suggest that the best 


denier for this party to use would 
be 150, which in yardage would 
mean approximately 29,764 to the 
pound. H. 3. 
Answer to Grinder. 

Editor: 

| note a 
who wants to 


by “Grinder,” 
know how long to 
grind a card. No question, to my 
mind, could be harder to answer. 
This is because this depends upon 
so many different conditions. Some 
ecards can be ground in two hours, 
while some take more than two 
days depending altogether upon 
local conditions. Only genuine grind- 
Ing experience can determine this 
important matter. Besides the time 
that it actually takes to erind a 
card there are many other duties to 
be performed in connection there- 


question 


with, as follows: The card must be 
taken down, re-sel, and set up. HI 
the top flats require resetting this ts 
a long part of the re-setting job. 
The grinding machine must be 
cleaned, set into place, taken down, 
and kept in repair. 

Now I will mention why nobody 
can satisfactorily answer the ques- 
lion, “How long it takes to grind a 
card?” Here is the list upon which 
the grinding time begins. 

i. Kind-of clothing. 

Age of clothing. 

3. Condition of clothing. 

i. Competency of card strippers. 

>. Light or heavy carding. 

6. Long or short draft. 

7. Experience or competency = of 
grinders. 

8. Damaged cards. 

9 Kind of cotton used. 

10. Climatic conditions. 

11. Age of carding machines. 

12. Equipped with Duplex cleaners 
or not. 

i3. Equipped 
or not. 

14. Vacuum or hang stripped. 

15. Kind of foundatien upon which 
cards stand. 

16. Make of card. 

17. How often ground. 

i8. Policy of the management. 

All of the above difference condi- 
tions have an important bearing 
upon the actual time it will take to 
grind a card. 


with self-strippers 


Expert Grinder. 
Answer to Weaver. 


Editor: 

Looking up Weaver's inquiry re- 
garding matching 38s filling which 
is 31,920 yards per pound with rayon 
silq of the same length per pound, 
beg to advise him to use Rayon No. 
140 denier, which will run 31,890 
yards per pound. Designer. 

Answer to M. N. X. 


Kditor: 

M. N. X. wants information about 
spinning No. 7.75 from strips with 
14.990 turns of twist. 2? 3-16 inch rings 


and a spindle speed of 5540 r. p. m., 
He states hat it runs badlv and 
wants to know how to make it run 


well. 
I would advise. him to reduce the 


16 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it.—Editor. | 


draft from 8.96 to 
7% or less if he can. Add % to 1 
turn more of twist. Put on a good 
separator that separates and runs a 
lighter ring traveler or else reduce 
the spindle speed to 5000 r. p. m. 
IT. 


less 


than 8, say 


Answer to Weaver. 


Editor: 

In answer to “Weaver” who wants 
to know what denier of rayon cor- 
responds to 38’s combed filling. 140 
denier runs 31,890 yards this being 
just 10 yards under the vardage for 
38's combed cotton count. However, 
this 140 denier is a size that is not 
common on the market and 
there is only one company listed as 


seen 


making it. 150 denter is the next 
nearest denier, this being very 
much used and made by all rayon 
manufacturers. The yardage on 


this is 29,763 and corresponds to 36's 
cotton count. 

For the convenience of “Weaver” 
we are listing below a comparative 
table of rayon and silk, worsted col- 
fon and spun silk. 


ee Se 
199 133 111,615 
50) 160 107 R929} 
60 133 RY 74,409 
70 114 76 63,779 
100 67 07 
AY 49.606 
100 RO) 53 14,645 
120) 66 14 37,204 
130 61 il 34,342 
140 57 38 31,890 
150 36 29,763 
160 50) 27.903 
170 26,262 
{80 44 30 24.803 
300 | is 14,882 
Answer to Western. 
Editor: 


“Western has asked for advice 
regarding what should be the vards 
per pound of a fabric is specified 
60 inches wide finished and made of 


20s-4 ply with 30 picks and 30 ends 
per inch. As he is to use 20s yarn 
plied 4 times, the yarn number will 
be equal to (20+4=) No. 5s yarn. 
And as the picks and the ends per 
inch are the same, the average yarn 
number is No.5. Assuming that this 
cloth would be 64 inches wide in 
the reed, if he will proceed as fol- 
lows the answer will be the yards 
per pound. Draw a line and place 
the average number, also the con- 
stant number 840 per cent 
above the line, and the reed width 
together *with the picks and ends 
added together below the line, and 
proceed as in cancellation. 


less 5 


5 

— ——=1 04-100 yds. per Ib. 

60 64 

The above cloth would weigh 
about 16 ounces per running yard, 
and a square yard of this cloth 


would weigh about 9% ounces. 
Designer. 


Answer to Clerk. 


Editor: 

Clerk wants to know the 
to the following question. 
spinning on 1%-inch rings and 
which production produced 29 
pounds per doff and for which he 
paid 272% cents per dott to spool. 


answer 
He was 


Now he &® spinning on 1%-inch rings 
and the doffs weigh 36 pounds or 23 


per cent more. Shall he pay the 
spooler tenders 23 per cent more? 
If not, how much and what is the 


rule by which to solve this prob- 
lem? 

I can that “Clerk” has come 
very near falling into a cost increas- 
ing trap without any good reason 
for paying his spooler tenders any 
more at all. The facts are these: 
He is paying by the box and not by 
the pound. He is paying 22% cents 
for 224 knots. Now I would like to 
ask Clerk how many more knots his 
spoolers will have to tie per box? 
Practically pone! Then why pay the 
spooler tenders more for tying 224 
knots with 36 pounds per box, than 
he does for 224 knots which have to 


see 


be tied with the 224 bobbins of 29 
pounds net weight? That is: the 


spooler tenders will put 224 bobbins 
on the spooler spindles, and tie 224 
knots to connect the ends to the 
spools. If the spoolers do not have 
to wail for spindles or for the yarn 
to run off when they start over 
again, their work has not increased 
at all. The few extra knots which 
might have to be tied beeause of a 
very small percentage of increased 
end breakage in the extra yarn per 
doff should be negligible. That is: 
The knot tying would not increase 
“3 per cent. If he is paying enough 
for spooling now, he really has no 
new problem to face at ail. unless 
he wants to increase his cost for no 
cause whatever. It is really a case 
of having more poundage spooled 
per knot without increasing the 
labor of his spooler tenders. 
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Therefore let well enough alone. 
Of course, if he were paying by the 
pound his spooler tenders should 
have an apparent cause for asking 
for more pay. But as he is paying 
by the rate of 22% cents for 224 
knots, he is fortunate to be auto- 
matically relieved from increasing 
the price. I might add that spooler 
fenders should always be paid by 
the knots tied and not by the box 
nor by the pound nor by the side or 
spools. H. D. Martin. 


Industrial Relations 

An industry has three reasons for 
existence. It must serve an eco- 
nomic need; it must properly care 
for its human element that consti- 
futes a vital factor in its Operation; 
and it has a right to declare a legiti- 
mate dividend upon the financial 
and mental investment. 

The textile industry serves an eco- 
nomic need and al present there is 
much attention being given as to 
how it be managed, in order 
that it may declare a reasonable and 
fair dividend upon its investment 

In these distressing financial days 
when manufacturing and. distribul!- 
ing and selling at a replacement cost 
are so intensive, this third factor 
of industry must not be disturbed. 
The human element has placed its 
life in the textile industry and con- 
fidently trusts to its employers that 
fair treatment and steady employ- 
ment and good living conditions and 
economic thrift will be its reward. 

There are many manufacturers 
that are industriously and elernallys 
studying this phase of industry. 
They are building life and good 
citizenship: by means of operating 
their mills. Their plants are models 
of working conditions and [their peo- 
pie live in most wholesome environ- 
ments. The interests and advance- 
ment of the employees occupy a 
prominent place in the operative 
policy of the mill. 

There are many mills of this type 
and there are great social leaders 
directing them. Selfishness and 
greed are as far removed from tneir 
thinking as they are from those ot 
the clergy. But there are a few peo- 
ple who think of industry only [rom 
the selfish viewpoint; they are in- 
terested onlv in themselves and 
their financial returns. They have 
failed to consider the broad rela- 
tionships that belong to all human 
and material efforts. 

This plea is to you if you happen 
fo be such a one. It is a statement 
that your industry is a cancer that 
will not only eat out your own life 
but it will injure the entire indus- 
try. 

This plea is also to the big-hceart- 
ed executive, urging that you should 
make social contacts with youre 
neighbors, who may have the re- 
stricted vision of hfe and help them 
to get a broader view. 

They do not mean to be negligent 
or indifferent; they simply have 
been so absorbed with one idea they 
have impervious to any other. 
Break the chain of thought and put 
in a link of social and industria! 
betterment of his people. 

All people fundamentally want to 
be good, but often it is very diffi- 
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cult to think out and plan just how 
to stay that way. The world is one 
unit ultimately and no injury can 
happen to one part without harm- 
ing the other part, It is a very dif- 
ficult thing to grasp the social con- 
cept of life. It is difficult to decide 
fo do the worth while things of life 
because they are acts that radiate 
towards others and many people are 
more interested those 
plishments and rewards that radiate 
towards them. 


We are entering an unselfish peri- 
od of world development. We are 
thinking more of other people now 
than we ever have. We are more 
interested in the conditions and wel- 
fare of people than at any time in 
our history. Those who do not fol- 
low this policy in their aclions are 
going to bring maledictions upon 
themselves and upon thal phase of 
economic life that they represent. 

A good plank in the executive 
platform of the textile industry 
would be, a constant and material 
improvement of industrial relations 
for the year 1928, and to this plank 
each should doubly commit himselt; 
first, as regards his own plant and 
second, as preaching this principle 
diplomatically to other members of 
the industry. 

An industry is alwavs vulnerable 
at its weakest point and each mem- 
ber of the industry is, in part, re- 
sponsible for his neighbor. The 
age-old question “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” must still be answered in 
the affirmative. 

Progress is the law of life. There 
is no earthiy perfection. We are 
judgea by our directions. 

Predicts Good Rayon 
Demand 

The demand for good rayon yarn 
during the next six months should 
be in excess of domestic production, 
according to a statement made by 
lL.. A. Yerkes, president of the Du 
Pont Rayon Company. Mr. Yerkes 
said: “In forecasting the market 
for the next six month of 1928, the 
Du Pont Rayon Company is con- 
vinced that the demand for good 
yarn will not only continue strong 
but should be in excess of the do- 
mestic production. Our volume of 
business during the first six months 
of the current year has been uni- 
formly good: in fact our sales have 
been well ahead of the sales for the 
similar period in 1927. This has 
been accomplished in the face of a 
considerable increase in rayon pro- 
duction during the past year. 

“There is always a slight falling 
off im demand during the late 
spring and early summer, and con- 
ditions this year appear normal in 
this respect. It is our opinion that 
during the last six-month period of 
1928 rayon manufacturers .will con- 
tinue to enjoy large sales volumes.” 

Teacher: “Can anyone tell me the 
meaning of the word collison? No 
one knows? Well, it is when two 


things come together unexpectedly. 
Now, can anyone give me an ex- 
ample? 
it?” 
Jimmy: 


All right, Jimmy, what is 


“Twins.” 


HABERLAND MFG. CO. 


ALLWOOD-PASSAIC N. J. 


CHARLOTTE N.C. BOSTON MASS. 


50 BAY STATE RD. 
127 PHONE BB. 4500 


O 


RADIACTINE 


A NEW SCOURING MATERIAL 
FOR 


WOOL, SILK, COTTON AND RAYONS 


Removes Mineral Oils and Carbon Spots 
Not Sensitive to Hard Water 


Not Injurious to the Fiber, Due to Absence 
of Free Alkali 


Excellent Dye Assistant and Wetting-out Agent 
Unsurpassed Softener for Hosiery of Any Kind 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


708-710 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. lL. San Francisco, Cal. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 435 SOUTH CHURCH ST. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Proved Rugged Drive 
of High Efficiency 


TRADE MARK 


To realize profits, every manu- 
facturer is trying to reduce oper- 
ating expense and breakdowns to 
the very minimum, and a consist- 
ent point of trouble has been 
power transmission. 


A great many textile plants 
have found that in Diamond Rol- 
ler Chain they get low first cost, 
low maintenance, high efficiency 
and a remarkable freedom from 
breakdown—an all around per- 
formance not to be had in any 
other type of drive. 


If you have not yet investigat- 
ed the merits of this superior drive 
just mail the coupon for Booklet 
103——‘Reducing Maintenance and 
Delays in the Textile Industry.” 


INTS OF CONTACT 


WI 


Four strand Diamond 
Chain driving a 3-roll 
calender at the plant of a 


large finishing company. 
Motor. is 35 HP., 900 


DIAMOND CHAIN 
& MFG. CO. 
419 Kentucky Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Representatives: 


Cc. T. Patterson Co., 
New Orleans 
J. N. Vaughan, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C. 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND ON THE LINK 
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Carded Yarn Group Meets 


Ihe Carded, Yarn Group of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, meeting in 
Charlotte on Tuesday, discussed a 
number of important matters relal- 
ing to general conditions in the yarn 
trade 

More than a million spindles were 
represen'ed at the meeting, the al- 
lendance being unusually large. 

Bb. B. Gossett, chairman of the 
Group presided. Walker D. Hines, 
president of the Institute was pres- 
ent to lead the discussion. George 
W. Dungan, cost engineer of the In- 
stilute, also attended. 

It was Originally planned to have 
only a morning session, followed by 
a luncheon, bul so much interest 
deve oped in the discussion that the 
meeting reconvened tmmediatelys 
after lunch and remained 
until 4:50 p. m. 

The meeting was entirely 
live m character. The following 
statement! was given out by Mr. 
Hines aller adjournment. 

“The 


the gen 


Ith 


meeting discussed at 
tal conditions of 
the Group, including costs of pro- 
duction, Telationship between pro- 
duction and demand and the Code of 
Trade Practices. 


length 
interest to 


A very genera! dis- 


position was expressed fo reduce 
production — still further excep! 
where production could be sold at 


not less than replacement cost. The 
ineeting again expressed its approv- 


al of the Code of Trade Practices 


and its opposition to any change 
iherein at this time. The meeting 
also provided for a committee to 


consider the feasrbility and desira- 
bility of co-operative selling organi- 
zations. 


Among Those Present 


those who 

mee ing were the 

Brown, Osborne, Long Island 
ton Mills, Statesville, N. C. 

Anderson, Geo. Virginia ig. LO, 
Greenville, 


attended the 
following: 


rie 


Darby, M. W., Cherry Cotton Mills, 
Florence, Ala. 

Jonnston, R. Belton Yarn Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Johnston, ©. W., Roberta Mfg. UCo., 


and White 
N. G. 

Butler, J. M. St. Paul's Cotton Mills, 
St. Paul's, N. C. 

Roberts, Seott, Adelaide Mills, An- 
niston, Ala. 


darks Mills, Charlotte. 


Battle, Hyman L. Rocky Mount 
Mil:s, Rocky Mouni, N. C. 

Bunn, Turner B. Rocky Mount 
Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C, 

King, Barrington, Callaway Mills, 


LaGrange, Ga. 

McCall, M. M.., 
Ala. 

Gregory, J. G., Elizabeth City Cotton 
Mills, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Fairley, A. M.. Dickson Cotton Mills, 
Laurinbure, N. 

Sherrill, F. C., Gem Yarn Mills, Cor- 
nelius, N. C, 

Clark, David, Aileen 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Gregson, J. U., Hadley People Mtfz. 
Co., Siler City, N. C. 


Opelika Mfg. Co 


Mills, Ince., 


Rapp, R. C., Amazon Cotton Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C€. 
Long, D. A. Jr. Amazon Cotton 


Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 


Steele, H. T., Odell Mills, Statesville, 
©. 

VMeKachern, A. R., St. Pauls Cotton 
Mill Go., St. Pauls, N. C. 

Pope, J. B., Amazon Cotton Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C. 

Cameron, A. M., Vass Cotton Mills, 
Vass, N. C. 

Glenn, W. 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Mahaley, L. A. Diamond 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 

hobinson, S. A. Ranlo Mig. Co. 
Modena Cotton Mills, Gastonia, 
N. G. 

Neison, J. S&F. 
Mills, Lenoir, N. &, 

Nelson, 
Mills, Lenoir, N. 

Otte, Henry, Marlboro Cotton Mills, 
MeColl, S. C. 

Bunch, F. B., Statesville Cotton Mill, 
Statesville, N.C, 

Poore, C. Louisville Cotton Mills. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Cannon, M. L. Davidson 
Mills, Charlotte, N. ©. 


Melville Mfg. 


Cotton 


Nelson Colton 


Lenoir Cotton 


Cotton 


Ensign, Charles W., Ensign Cotton 
Mil s, Ga. 
Swift, Clifford, J.. Swift) Spinning 


Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Kiwin, J. E. Alpine Coiton Mills, 
Morganton, N. 

Holt, Kugene, Gem Colton Mi is, 
Burlington, N. 

Crigier, H. Pelham Mills and 


Mary Louise 


Reinhard!, R. Jr.. Elm Grove 
ton Mills, Lineolnton, N. C. 


crreenville. 


Harris, R. L.. Roxboro Cotton Mills, 
Roxboro, N. 
Ensor, Milton, Troy Cotlon Mills 


Troy, N. 


Moore, W. B,, Sr.. Neely Mfg. Co. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Moore, W. B., Jr.. Neely Mfg. Co, 


Columbia, S. C. 
Hart, J. E.. Travora 
York, 8S. C. 
Borden, P. L.. Borden 
Goldsboro, 


Cotton Mills. 


Co.. 


Stokes, R. W., Eastern Mfg. Co. 
Charlotte, N. 
Walts, A. L.. Adell Mfg. Co. and 


Watts Cotton Mill, Stony Point. 

Abernathy, J. W., Carolina Cotton 
Mills, Newton, N. C. 

Rodman, Miss Pearl, Rodman-Heath 
Cotion Mills, Waxhaw, N. C. 

Yount, John P., Catawba Mills. New- 
fon. G. 

Herring, T. LL. Roseboro Mills. Ine.. 
Roseboro. N. C. 

Giter, G. A. Roseboro 
Roseboro, N. C. 

Ball, A. F., Adell 
Point, N. C. 


Mills, Ine., 


Mig. Co. Stony 


James, A. N., Kindley Cotton Mills. 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

James, €. F.. Kindley Cotton Mills, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

slackhouse, W., Marion Mfg. ‘Go., 
Marion, 8S. C. 

Tolar, J. W., Tolar, Hart & Holt 


Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Brown, E. N., Rockfish Mills, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 

Abernathy, J. A.. James Cotton Mills, 
Maiden, N. 

Walker, R. H., 


Picket Cotton Mills. 


High Point, N. C. 
Continued on Page 26) 
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$500.00 SCHOLARSHIP 


Offered by 


The Hart Products Corporation 


and awarded thru 


The Southern Textile Association 


Do you know of any worthy boy or girl who is seeking to continue his or her education 
and is now handicapped by lack of funds? If so, please bring this notice to their attention. 


The Hart Products Corporation, Consulting Chemists and Manufacturers of Chemicals 
for the Textile Industry, offer a yearly scholarship of Five Hundred Dollars. 


The Steward of this fund is the Southern Textile Association and it is the sole jude as to 
how this fund is to be awarded and to whom. 


The object of the scholarship is to encourage the youth of the Textile Industry to strive 
for higher technical and cultural attainments and thus by precept and example serve the ad- 
vancement of the Industry and its personnel. 


Applicants will please note carefully the following details to be observed in making appli- 
cation for this scholarship: 


(1) Who can apply? Any needy boy or girl connected with the Textile Industry or whose parents 
are connected with the Industry. 


(2) How to apply: By addressing your letter of application to Mr. J. M. Gregg, Secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association, 519 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. In this letter give your full name, age, 
address, stating briefly how far you have advanced in your school work, your past school record, the course 
you now wish to pursue, and the institution you desire to attend. 


(3) State in your letter the least amount of money you will need from this fund to continue your 
course. 


(4) Your letter should be accompanied by a statement from two or three reputable citizens setting 
forth their estimation of your character, ability and your need for aid. 


(5) As the means of approximating the talents or ability of the applicant, you are required to write a 
short sketch on the “Development of the Textile Industry” in your county or in your state. 


(6) The award will be made impartially and solely on the basis of merit. It devolves, therefore, upon 
each applicant to establish his claim to consideration. 


(7) Applications should be mailed promptly and prepared carefully. 


(8) The decision of the judges will be announced about September Ist thru the Textile Bulletin and 
by letter to those selected by the judges. 


The Hart Products Corporation 
1440 Broadway, New York 
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Tendering of Cotton Exposed To Light 


OTTON fabrics exposed to strong 
sunlight may in time become so 
weakened that they are unable to 
bear their own weight. In a paper 
published in the May issue of The 
Journal of the Textile Institute a 
comparison is made of the strength 
of cotton after exposure to lght in 
The form of individual fibres or 
hairs, yarn and cloth, with that of 
similar unexposed materials. 
Cotton fibres exposed to the light 
of the quartz mercury vapor lamp 
lose strength at a constant rate un- 


lil the tendering amounts to about 
40 per cent of the streneth of the 
original material. After this the 


rate of loss of strength falls off, but 
there is no indication that this 
slackening is sufficient to prevent 
ultimately the complete disintegra- 


lion of the fibres. The atmosphere 
in which the cotton is exposed has 
an important influence on the rate 


at which it is weakened. destruction 


proceeding more rapidly inthe 
presence of oxygen, water, or car- 


hon dioxide than in hvdrogen, nitro- 
Fen or a VacuulD 


Cotton fibres were exposed to a 
parallel beam of ligh' from the mer- 
cury lamp at a controlled tempera- 
ture in water-cooled cells, through 
which air or other gas of the desir- 
ed humidity was circulated. A simi- 


lar sample taken at the same time 
from the bulk was enclosed in the 
reaction cell, but shielded from the 


light. The relative humidity in the 
laboratory was maintained as near 
to 60 per cent as possible during 
testing. 


The proportional loss of strength 
of yarns is about half that of fibres 
exposed under the same conditions. 
The fibres in the varn are tendered 
to the same extent as the varn them- 
selves. Fine yarns are more rapidly 
tendered by exposure to light than 
coarse; and soft twisted yarns more 
than hard, both for bleached and 
raw cotton. Mercerized yarns, both 
single and ply are slightly less tend- 
ered than are the untreated, and the 
strength of the unmercerized yarn 
is superior to that of the unmercer- 
ized. From this point of view i 
appears to be immaterial whether 
mercerizing is followed by a sour or 
not, 


Tendering, however, slows down 
for all materials after about 50 per 
cent oi the strength is lost, and 
when long exposures are made the 
percentage loss of strength of equal- 


ly exposed fine and coarse yarns 
may appear to be equal. Unbleach- 
ed grey ply yarns are tendered 


slightly less rapidly than the singles 
from which they twisted. 
Bleached ply yarns are apparently 
not as rapidly tendered as the 
bleached singles when exposed in 
the tlahoratorv, but in sunlight 
bleached single and ply varns have 


ih these experiments lost strengih 


at an equal rate. The results show 
that in a given time that bleached 
cotton loses a greater poruon of its 
original strength than raw. The dif- 


ference between raw anid bleached 
material is obscured when long ex- 
posures involving grea! loss of 


strength are considered. 

The carbon arc was used for most 
of the work on varns and cloth. The 
spectrum of this arc resembles the 
sunlight quite closely. Yarns were 
prepared for exposure by the cut 
skein method, which consists of 
winding a suitable number of turns 
on a reel and dividing into two simi- 
One of the sets being used 
unexposed and the other for expos- 
ure to the carbon are. 

A comparison is made 
the amount of tendering for equal 
conaitions of exposure between 
bleached varns, fibres taken from 
exposed varns and fibres which 
were fully separated before expos- 
ure. The exposures of Upland cot- 
ton show that the separated fibres 
are tendered about twice as severely 
as those in the varn, while the aver- 
age tendering of the latter is rough- 
ly the same as that of the varn il- 
self. Sakel varns and their 
nent fibres are almost equally 
ered for short exposures. 


lar sets. 


between 


coOmpo- 
tend- 


With the grey varns the coarser 
counts are tendered less than the 
finer. The fine yarns lose strength 


rapidly in the early stages and slow- 


ly in the latter stages, during which 
the tendering of the varne, 
progressing at a more or con- 


Coarse 


less 


stant rate, approaches that of the 
fine. Bleached varns show the same 
effect. Bleached ply yarns are tenda- 
ered more than the single yarns 


when exposed to the are light, al- 
though in sunlight no practical dif- 
ference is observed. Yarns exposed 
io sunlight behave very similar:y to 
those exposed to the arc. The ex- 
tent of the tendering was generally 
50-70 per cent. There is but a small 
difference between most of the grey 
and bieached single yarns. The 
bleached ply yarns are, however, 
more sensilive than the unbleached 
ply yarn. The grey yarn retains 
the greatest strength after expos- 
ure. 


In the laboratory bleached cloth 
is weaker and is also more rapidly 


tendercd by light than unbleached. 
The grey cloth lost 18-31 per cent 
of its strength on exposure to sun- 


light while the corresponding values 
of the tendering for bleached cot- 
tons were per cent, Cloth 
strips exposed to the carbon are be- 
have similar to the single yarns, In 
that for short exposures the bleach- 
ed is more rapidly destroyed than 
the unbleached, but after 40-50 per 
cent of strength is lost there is no 
appreciable difference in tendering. 
The comparisons were made be- 
tween bleached and water boiled 
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ROLL 
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When the 
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Washington.—A nation-wide 
vey of industrial equipment is to be 
undertaken by the domestic com- 


merce division of the Department of 
Commerce, under the direction of 


H. C. Dunn, it was announced. One 
of the main ebjectives of the study 
will be the determination of the 
amount of obsolete equipment and 
iis importance as a factor in the 
inability of firms manufacturing 
similar products to compete on an 
equally profitable basis. 

Replacement of machinery which 
in pomt of service may have many 
years of usefulness but which in 
point of satisfying the latest fancies 
of the consumer market is obsolete. 
is an important matter for the man- 
ufacturer and is largely responsible 
lor the survey which is about to be 
made by the department, it was ex- 
plained by Mr. Dunn. Obsolescence. 
he pointed out, merits a definite un- 
derstanding, especially that it may 
not be confused with depreciation. 
The obsoleseence of factory equip- 
ment is effected largely by style 
changes or by the new product of 
inventive genius, and not by wear 
and tear which are factors in de- 
preciation, 

Contrasted With Depreciation. 

“The practical value of this study 
would probably be a truer account- 
ing for obsolescence as a hazard 
rather than an arbitrary compro- 
mise with depreciation, as at pres- 
ent,” Mr. Dunn declared. “Wear and 
lear, or depreciation, is a scientific 
measurement and can be determined 
accurately in cost accounting. Ob- 
solescence is analogous to fire as a 
risk. It cannot be determined any 
more than the date a building will 
burn can be determined. An arbi- 
trary basis of accounting for the 
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wo factors does justice to neither, 
nd fails inadequately providing a 
und for replacing machinery when 
s value has been destroyed by its 
eing worn out or rendered obsolete. 
‘If obsolescence is defined as rep- 
esenting the dead line beyond 
vhich a’machine can compete profi- 
lably with another machine, none 
Of the machine's value is destroyed 
until the dead line is reached, then 
he value is destroyed all al once. 
Vepreciation approaches its dead 
ne by gradual and constanity di- 
ninishing value. Therefore, the two 
annot accurately be confused. 
“Natural caution and conservation 
rompts us to hang on to methods 
nd equipment long after the period 
[ their greatest usefulness or profi- 
ibleness. Facts and information are 
robably the greatest factors for 
roviding assurance and courage 
ecessary to discard the obsolete and 
augurate the new. At present no 
acts or information seem available 
the public generally. Some o! 
née more ingenuously managed con- 
rms have date, and policies con- 
erning obsolescence, but this only 
ccentuates the inability of others 
»} continue satsifactory profits. The 
arket price established by the 
ost efficient is a difficult goal for 
he less efficient to achieve. Prob- 
Diy the most stabilizing and most 
rotitable competitive condition is 
vhen all are as efficient as the most 
‘ficient. Therefore whatever can 
be done to approach this end should 
‘ave practical value. 


Two Phases Suggested. 


“It would seem that there would 
be two important phases of the in 
dustrial equipment study; one to 
bring out facts that show obsoles- 
cence to be an important factor in 
production costs; and another, which 
should follow as a natural conse- 
quence, the importance of correctly 
evaluating and providing for obsol- 
ence in cost accounting. 

“The first result would probably 
best be attained by a comprehensive 
study among manufacturers of ma 
chinery of the history of specific 
machines, such as milling machines. 
planers, etc, A study of the milling 
machine, for instance, would likely 
show an important development or 
improvement on an average of every 
so many years. Perhaps a study of 
the manufacturer's sales records 
would reveal whether a machine 
was purchased to replace one that 
had become inadequate by obsoles- 
cence Or by physical condition. 


These developments would be stud- 


ied for the standard, under the va- 
rious conditions of production, 
against which machines could be 
measured for obsolescence. 

“The second phase of the study 
would involve the enumeration of 
fhe machines in the users’ plants of 
whatever industry or industries se- 
lected. The census of the machines 
in use would probably include such 
questions as the type, model and 
size of the machine, floor space oc- 
cupied, the productivity of the ma- 
chine, age of the machine. power 
consumption, repairs and rejects of 
its product. These items are tenta- 
tive as yet. The final questionnaire 
will be decided upon after Study by 
the advisory committee.” 
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The Carded Yarn Meeting 


NE of the most apt expressions 
that we have recently heard was 
made by C. W. Johnston, of Char- 
lotte, during the meeting of the 
Carded Yarn Division of the Cotton 
Textile Institute at Charlotte on 
Tuesday, when he said, “In the mat- 
ler of quoting yarn prices we have 
reached the stage when every mon 
bets on the other man’s judgment.’ 
Mr. Johnson meant that carded 
varn mill managers no longer make 
prices based upon an examination of 
costs but upon the reports of prices 
quoted by other mill men. 

The mill man quoting 36 cents for 
20-2 could learn from his cost sheets 
that such price would result. in a 
loss of three cents per pound but he 
hears that some other mill has 
quoted 36 cents and he wonders if 
his own cost figures are not wrong. 

He has reached the stage that his 
is, as Mr. Johnston says, willing to 
bet that the other fellow is right and 
therefore quotes 36 cents or maybe 
35% cents. 

Other mill men hear about his 
quotation and are willing to bet he 
is right and quote 35% cents or 
shade the price to 35 cents. 

Kvery manufacturer of carded 
yarns, if he is man enough to face 
his cost figures and will be honest 
with himself will realize that he is 
selling yarns below the cost of pro- 
duction and that unless there is a 
period of prosperity, bankruptcies 
must eventually follow. 

Stocks of carded cotton yarns are 
about the same as six months ago 
and, in spite of the below cost prices 
being quoted, mills have consider- 
ably more orders on hand than the 
yarn stocks. 

Everyone realizes the necessity of 
curtailing to such an extent that the 
stock of yarn may be wiped out but 
many do not realize the obstacles in 
the path of such action. 

In the first place a considerable 
portion of the stock yarns are of a 


description or character that can 
not be sold easily. It is usually a 
description of warp or a twist that 
is not needed. 

All spinners know that customers 
always want different yarns from 
those on hand and we have no doubt 
that among the stock yarns reported 
are some that were made out of 40- 
cent cotton in 1919 and have been on 
hand ever since then. 

Yarn mills are in many cases se- 
riously criticised for not curtailing 
lo a greater extent and some of them 
deserve all the criticism that has 
been directed at them but many who 
wish to co-operate in curtailment 
are not in position to do so without 
facing bankruptcy. 

There are a number of carded 
yarn mills which are today operating 
upon cotton acceptances. 

Such mills have cotton accept- 
ances due at intervals of possibly a 
week. These cotton acceptances are 
for cotton that was used sixty or 
ninety days previously and as they 
can not, under the law, be renewed 
they must be paid. | 

The only way in which they can 
be paid is for the mill to sell enough 
yarn and, being forced to sell, the 
manager takes the best price he can 
get and incidentally makes the price 
lor other mills. 

He then buys more cotton upon 
acceptances and is in a chain which 
he can not break. 

Most such men would like to 
curtail or to shut down entirely but 
the first week that they have no 
yarn to sell they will find them- 
selves unable to pay the cotton ac- 
ceptances due and face bankruptcy. 

The mills keep on selling yarn at 
the other fellow’s or the buyer's 
prices in order to keep operating 
and thereby avoid bankruptcy. 

They hope that some day there 
will be an improvement in yarn 
prices to the extent that they can 
make a profit and then be in position 
to meet cotton acceptances without 
having to sell yarn at buyer's prices. 


ETIN 


As deplorable as is the situation 
that we have described it does exist 
in many carded yarn mills and it is a 
condition that may as well be recog- 
nized and faced. 

There are men in the carded yarn 
business who make low prices sim- 
ply because they have not brains 
enough to realize that such prices 
are below cost. 

There are men in the yarn busi- 

ness who are so absolutely unrelia- 
ble that they would solemnly prom- 
ise to cut their operating time to 
three days and then call the super- 
intendent over long distance phone 
and order him to begin night opera- 
tions. 
There are men in the carded yarn 
business who would take an oath not 
to sell 20-2 for less than 40 cents 
and immediately send a wire offer- 
ing 20-2 at 37 cents. 

Such men do exist in the carded 
varn industry and from our intimate 
knowledge based upon thirty vears 
of contact we could write some 
names here. 

All men, however, who do not cur- 
fail and who make prices that we 
know and that they know are below 
cost can not be classed with. the 
above. 

Some realize that they should cur- 
fail and that the prices are below 
cost, but like drowning men they 
clutch at every straw and hope 
against hope that if they can even, 
at a loss, continue to pay the ac- 
cepltances and make new ones, a day 
will come when they ean make 
profits and again become independ- 
ent. When they stop their present 
chain, they know that they face 
bankruptcy. 

In order to cure a long existing 
sore it is often necessary to lay the 
place bare and we are laying bare a 
chronic sore which is sapping the 
life of the carded yarn industry. 

The mill that takes any price that 
if can get in order to sell enough 
yarn to be able to meet cotton aec- 
ceplances, makes the yarn prices for 
the industry and has been doing so 
for several years. 

If such mills could find a way of 
handling the acceptances without 
selling yarn, the prices of yarn 
would advance at least five cents 
overnight. 

As the weakest link determines 
the strength of a chain so the weak 
yarn mills effect the profits of the 
stronger mills. 

There is no use saying that mills 
should not be in the position we 
have described or arguing how they 
could have avoided that situation. 

It is a fact that they are in that 
situation and are unable to curtail 
or to demand profitable prices. It is 
also a fact that they make the prices 
for the industry. 

The man who can co-operate in 
curtailment and in holding for bet- 
ler prices and does not do so is en- 
titled to all the criticism that can be 
directed against him. 

It is time to quit wasting time 
abusing those who in their fight for 
existence are unwillingly doing those 
things that should not be done. 

If is time to make a detailed study 
of the situation and see if anything 
canbe done to aid such mills in re- 
guining their independence. 


A Bright Spot 


HE Boston News Bureau, a finan- 
cial paper, says in a recent issue: 


Largest May exports for any year since 
1920 testify to the amazing vitality of the 
American export trade and offer, of course, 
an important offsetting influence to the 
gold export movement. Raw materials as 
well as automobiles and machinery con- 
tributed heavily to the striking showing. 

The increase in the export of au- 
tomobiles is of vital interest to the 
textile industry because every auto- 
mobile that goes out of the country 
carries with it a certain amount of 
cotton goods in the shape of seat 
covers, tops, linings and tires. 

It helps the cotton mills just as 
much for goods to go out on auto- 
mobiles as in bolts and bales. 


David Clark On Rotary 
International Committee 


David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, completed on 
July ist a term as Governor of the 
58th District (South Carolina and 
part of North Carolina) of Rotary 
International. 

As an additional honor Mr. Clark 
has been appointed by I. B. Sutton, 
of Tampico, Mexico, the president of 
Rotary International, as a member 
of the Extension Committee. 

Other members of the committee 
are Paul H. King, Detroit, Mich.: 
Ed Robinson, of Sheffield, England; 
Gaston Danthrene, of Brussels, Bel- 
gium, and Piero Pirelli, of Milan. 
Italy. 

Rotary clubs are now in forty- 
four countries of the world and it is 
the duty of the Extension Commit- 
tee to handle all matters in connec- 
tion with further extension. 
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Personal News 


O. P. Jones is now superintendent 
of the Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A. S. Robinson and E. Reigert are 
now superintendents of the Frank 
Silk Mills, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


R. L. Davidson has become super- 
intendent of the Buena Vista Textile 
Company, Vuena Vista, Va. 


Charles Uren will be superintend- 
ent of the Allen-Lile Silk Mills, 
Wadesboro, N. ©. 

J. A. Clark is now superintendent 
of the Walker Knitting Mills, Tar- 
boro, N. C. 


J. R. Walls is now president of the 
Elierbee Knitting Mills, Ellerbee, N. 
C. 

William H. Dismuke, secretary of 
the Columbus Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga., will herealter 
be treasurer also. 


Forbes Bradley has been elected 
assistant secretary-treasurer of the 
Columbus Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga. 


N. W. Bales has become superin- 
tendent of the Thomas Mills, Inc., 
and the Union Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C. 


A. W. Stubbs, presideit ol the 
Cornelia Cotton Mills, recently or- 
ganized at Cornelia, Ga., will also 
act as superintendent. 


G. W. Misenheimer, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., has accepted the position 
of master mechanic at the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mil! No. 1, Chariotte. 


BE. A. Craddock has resigned as 
second hand in carding al the Ope- 
lika Manufacturing Company, Ope- 
lika, Ala. and accepted a position at 
the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 


B. M. Graves, formerly president 
of the Southern Textile Machinery 
Company, Greenville, 8. C., has be- 
come associated with the textile 
machinery department of the 
Greensboro Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. 

William R. Petze has been appont- 
ed assisiant general sales manager 
of the National Oil Products UCo., 
of Harrison, N. J., one of the largest 
manufacturers and refiners serving 
the industrial field. 


William A. Stewart, for several 
years Southern representation of 
the Providence Drysalters Company, 
and more recently with Jacques Wolf 
& Co., is now representing the At- 
lanta Textile Supply Company, of 
Atlanta, Ga. in both Georgia and 
Alabama, South of Atlanta and Bir- 
mingham. 


Robison Rayon Co., Inc., announce 
the association with them of Henry 
Weissenback as vice-president and 
sales manager. Mr. Weissenbach 
comes to Robison Rayon Co., Ine., 
from the Duplan Silk Corp., where 
he served as manager of the com- 
mission yarn department. Previous 
to this connection, Mr. Weissenbach 


was director of sales of the Com- 
mercial Fibre Company. 

Robison Rayon Co. Inc. operate 
a modern rayon yarn converting and 
dye plant at 29 River Street, Paw- 
tucket, R. |. The present New York 
office at 20 West 22nd street wiil be 
moved on July ist to new and laiger 
quarters al 171 Mudison avenue. Mr. 
Mr. Weissenbach will be in charge 
of the New York headquarters. 


Col. T. CG. Duncan. 

Spartanburg, S. C-—Col. Thomas 
C. Duncan, 66, who died Tuesday at 
his home, the old Rice plantation in 
Union, was a native of this city. He 
organized and directed as president 
and treasurer for many years the 
Buffalo Cotton Mills and the Union- 
Buffalo Mills. It was under his 
presidency that these big plants 
were erected, he continuing at their 
head until the Winchester § and 
Fleitman interests of New York ac- 
quired the properties. He also built 
the Union, Buffalo and Carolina 
Railroad. 


Greene Heads Shambow 
Shuttle Co. 


Woonsocket, R. I.—Harry H. Uli- 
man, for the past seven years con- 
nected wilt the Shambow Shuttle 
Company, of this ctiy, all the time 
as general manager and for the past 
two or three years as president also, 
has resigned these positions and will 
go to the Alexander Hamulton Insti- 
tute as an executive. Prior to his 
coming to the Shambow Shuitle 
Company, he was for 12 years with 
the above named organization, to 
which he now returns. 

Ralph L. Greene, for the past five 
years vice-president of the Sham- 
bow Shuttle Company, has been 
elected president and general man- 
ager to succeed Mr. Ullman. 

Marcus J. Offers remains with the 
company as secretary and treasur- 
er, 

Announcement of these changes 
was Officially made at the offices of 
the company. The Shambow Shuttle 
Company, in addition to its main 
plant here, maintains branches al 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Paterson, N. J. 

Mr. Greene, who becomes presi- 
dent and general manager, is wide- 
ly known in this citv and in textile 
circles throughout the North and 
the South. As vice-president of the 
company, he has been in close touch 
with its affairs and with the inter- 
ests of the thousands of customers 
of the Shambow Shuttle Company 
throughout the country. 

May Add Dyeing Plant. 

Thomaston, Ga.—Julian Hightow- 
er, manager of the Thomaston 
Bleachery, has stated that their 
plant is considering the addition of 
piece dyeing equipment for the dye- 
ing of sheetings manufactured by 
the Thomaston Mills. 


(AMALIE PRODUCTS) + 


Amalie 


A product of the SONNEBORN 


Research Laboratories 


ISCRIMINATING knitters of rayon de- 
pend largely on one of the several types 


of RAYOLENE to keep their production up to 


the highest possible standard of quality. 


Recognized as the foremost independent refiners 


of 100°. pure Pennsylvania. colorless, odorless 
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and base of our 


RAYOLENE—users are assured of the last 


Stainless mineral oils—the 


word as to purity of the mineral oil content. 
Our own 100%, Pennsylvania base combined 
with olive oil and neatsfoot oil—the purest of 


each kind obtainable 


in blends that conform 
with all modern knitting mill practice, are added 
reasons why rayon knitters as well as weavers 
of rayon insist on the exclusive use of RAYO- 
LENE. 

There is a RAYOLENE type that will fill your 
knitting requirements in a highly satisfactory 
manner. Acquaint us with your winding and 
knitting problems, and our expert in your own 


territory will cheerfully make his recommenda- 


tion without any obligation to you. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sales offices and warehouses in principal textile centers 


.. SONNEBORN SONS.INC.. NEW YORK.NY 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Oxford, N. C. The Oxford Silk 
Yarns Company, a subsidiary of the 
Southern Silk Yarns Corpora.ion, 
expects to have its plant ready for 
operation in about two months. I 
will have a weekly capacity of 2,00) 
pounds of converted rayon yarns. 

Scotidale, Ga. The Seottdale 
Mills expect to let contract Juiy 23 
for an addition to the mill... The 
huilding will be 2 stories and base- 
ment, 249x105. The mill is owned by 
George W. Scott Investment 
pany. 


(Lom- 


Dallas, Texas.._The Morten-David 
Hosiery Mills will erect a building 
105xi56 feet and dyehouse 45x45 
feet. the work to cost aboul $55,000. 
The company will install 12 knitting 
machines for producing full fash- 
ioned hosiery. 

Staunton, Va.—-I! is expected that 
a plant to manufacture rayon fab- 
rics will be.. established here 
through the efforts of the Chamber 
of Commerce which is making an 
attractive proposiuion to a Northern 
company to remove its plant to this 
place. 

Americus, Ga. — The new rayon 
fabric mill to be established here, 
as previously noted, will be known 
as the Sumter Rayon Mills. Equip- 
ment is to be moved here by the 
Dennie Silk Mills, of Gioversville, 
N. J. Work on the building, to be 
2 stories, 50x120 feet, is to start al 
once, 

Tuxedo, N. C.— The Green River 
Manufacturing Company, which was 
recently reported as planning to in- 
stall looms, is to erect a weave shed 
and install 64 looms. It is under- 
stood that additional looms are to 
be installed later. The company, 
which now makes combed yarn only, 
will produce broadcioths. 


Wadesboro, N. C. Charles Uren 
will be superintendent of new silk 
plant knowns as the Allen-Liles Silk 
Co. at Wadesboro. The machinery 
has arrived and it is being installed, 
and it is hoped to begin operations 
time in the near future, it is 
reported. ‘The owners o! the new 
mill are H. B. Allen and W. H. Liles. 


some 


Ga.— At a stockholders’ 
was decided that sufti- 
had been subscribed to 
organize and erect a mill. An 
lion was taken several weeks ago 
on equipment and this has been éex- 
ercised. An organization committee 
was elected to make application for 
a charter, select the site and push 
completion as rapidly as 
The committee is composed of Sam 
Bowers, chairman: J. M. Batson, Col. 
(x, A. Adams, B. H. Holbrook and Dr. 
S. D. Brown. The mill wiil give em- 
ployment to between 100 and 150 
and the industry will be 
known as the Royston Spinning Mill, 


Royston, 
meeting if 
cient 


stock 


Op- 


possible. 


persons 


D 
FEATURE 9 
S| \\MILL.NAMES 
mars The Farish Company 

EO 

SELLING 

AGENTS 

100 Worth St. New York 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offer to 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


BNSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. L ATLANTA, GA. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivision and 
Resorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 


Largést Landscape Organization in the South 


Forest City, N. C. — The Forest 
City Hosiery Mills have completed 
the installation of two new full fash- 
ioned hosiery machines. This gives 
the plant a total of 8 machines. 

Athens, Ala.—The Athens Cham- 
ber of Commerce has started raising 
funds for the crection of 
to provide homes for the operatives 
of the Volunteer Knitting Gompan, 
which is expanding, and will employ 
many additional employes. The 
houses wil cost approximately 31,000 
each. The company will enlarge its 
mill to double the 
roll if the Athens cilizens will buiid 
the houses. The 
rented for a fair 
vestment. 


houses 


here so as pay 


are to he 


the in- 


houses 


return on 


Standard Knit- 
plant is announced 
operations ‘Tuesday ot 
this week, after being flooded when 
First Creek in Knoxville overflowed 
its banks after a cloud burst recent- 
ly. Oiher industries along the 
creek, including the Knoxville Knit- 
ting Mills, also suffered large losses. 

The Standard Mills had more than 
900 bales of cotton soaked. The bales 
were opened and first spread out on 
streets near the plant, bul iate 
transferred to the Planters’ Tobacco 
Warehouse to dry. An expert from 
Memphis had been consulted in re- 
gard to saving the cotton. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
ting Mills’ entire 


io. resume 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Organization 
of new full-fashioned hosiery mill to 
be known as the Alton Park Hosiery 
Mills, was announced here. 

The mill is capitalized at $50,000. 


H. T. Bryan, Sr., of Tarboro, N. C.. 
and A. M. Bryan, of Chattanooga. 
are principals in the enterprise. 


Reading 42-gauge full-fashion 
chines are to be installed. 
Announcement was also made that 
only the first unit of the mill 
he erected at this time, but as soon 
as one department of the industry is 
in operalion construction of addi- 
tional buildings will be undertaken. 


Is Lo 


Spartanburg, S. C.— At a special 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the Yarns Corporation of America, 
rayon processors, 18,000 shares of! 
convertible Class A stock, with no 
par value, were underwritten by 
Doroshaw & Co., of New York. in- 
creasing the working capital of the 
corporation materially, R. Grisman, 
president, announced. The com- 
pany's plant here is now under con- 
struction. 

Mr. Grisman said the entire pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale of stock 
will be used as additional working 
capital. J. M. Doroshaw. of the 
linancing company, is in the city 
making a survey of the corpora- 
lion's holdings. 

Simultaneous with announcement 
of the increase of capital, Mr. Gris- 
man said the original plans had 
been changed, to erect a building 
here for dyeing purposes, thus mak- 
ing it a complete processing plant, 
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which will eventually be tripled in 
capacity. 

The new capitalization, authoriz- 
ed at the meeting of directors, is as 
follows: Seven per cent serial gold 


bonds, authorized, 8500,000: oultl- 
standing, $250,000; 6 per cent, cumu- 
lative preferred stock, par value 
S100, authorized, $530,700; outstand- 
ing, $530,700: convertible Class A 
stock, no par value, authorized 18,- 
shares: outstanding, 18,000 


shares: Class B common, no pa! 
value, 54,000 shares, outstanding, 36,- 
000 shares: 18.000 shares of C'ass A 
stoc reserved. 


Shannon, Ga. The 
Brighton Cotton Mills have awarded 
the contract for the construction of 
a four-story mill building and three 


Southern 


units of warehouses, the contracis 
ageregaling over $1,000,000. The 
work is to commence within three 


weeks 
later 


and is to be completed ret 
than December 1. 

The plant is to house the Allwood 
Textile Plant of the Brighton Cotton 
Mill Company, of Passaic, N. J., 
which is to be moved to Rome. Con- 
struction of a large number of col- 
tages are to be erected within the 
next four months. This contract to 
be awarded locally. 

The A. K. Adams Company of Al!- 


lanta, was the loweal bidder and re- 
ceived the contract for the mill 
building and warehouses. 

The Brighton Mills, of N. J., has 


been operating 22,960 ring spindles, 
39,000 twister spindles, 116 cards, 35 
combers and 590 broad looms, ali of 
this equipment will be moved South, 
if 18 Said. 

Lando, S. C.—The Manetta Mills 
in the past two years have been 
doing considerable building covering 
additions to their mills and ware- 
houses, due to complete reorganiza- 
tion of their machinery layout, get- 
ling same on a more efficient op- 
erating basis, and practically doub- 
ling the floor space of the pliant. 
They are at present building a new 
dye house of the most modern type, 


of steel, cement and brick construc- 
tion. The structural steel is now 
finished and also reinforced con- 


crete floors and dyeing pits are well 
under way. 

The Manetta Mills, Monroe plant, 
have also been reorganized as to the 
machinery processes for elti- 
ficient operation in order the 


mere 
to gel 


best possible quality of product. 
This work has been completed in 
the past year. 

George C. Bell, mill engineer and 


architeet, Charlotte. N. C. is the 
engineer for these mills. 


We Wish to Secure 


The establishment of a textile novelty 
r garment plant in Charlotte on a lot 


we own, about 85x85 corner on car 
line, 12 blocks from center of city. 
Rent allowance for one-story building 


$2,500 to $3,000 a year. Albert Escott, 
219% South Tryon S8t., Charlotte, 


Position Wanted 
Young man with 2 years sales ex- 


perience among textile mills of 
Western South Carolina desires 
to change positions for best of 
reasons. Address 8S. C. Y., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Announcement merce that Meyer 
was made by the industrial commil-__ bart, prominent silk 
lee of the local chamber of com- of Paterson, N. J., 


HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


and Samuel Gro- 
manufacturers 
associated 


also 


Jor Cotton Stock. 
| Warps. 
Underwear, Towelling. 
Piece Goods. Plush. 


TIONING MACHINES --- VACUUM EXTRACTORS 


HOSIERY 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Southern Agents. Carolina Specialty Co. 


3351 Stokley Street, Pa. 


Charlotte. NC 


CHARLOTTE 


From the Blue Ridge Mountains 


comes the best oak bark for tanning, 

which is used exclusively in our tan- 

neries to produce the highest grade 
leather for belting. 


Makers of Leather Belting 
Since 1894 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


302 E. Sixth Street Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone Hemlock 1027 Long Distance Telephone 9986 
Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 


Reliable Devices 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlante Boston Charlotte Greenville 
Georgie North Carolina South Carelina 


with them being Joseph Lebauer, of 
that efty, have agreement 
with the Richardson Realty Com- 
pany, Inc., to build a plant at the 
corner of Oakland avenue and Bruce 


closed 


street for the manufacture of 
thrown silk for the hosiery trade. 
The plans for the new mill were 
drawn by Harry Barton, .ocal archi- 
tect, and the contract tas been 
awarded to the Hammonds-Burns 
Construction Company, of this city 


Work has begun on the mill and if 
is expected to be ready for,installa- 
lion of machinery by 1 


Summer Course in Textiles 
The Textile School of North Caro- 
lina State College wlil eclose-a sue- 
cesstul summer duly 30 
Regular classes were conducted in 
yarn manufacturing, weaving, de- 


SESS 


signing and fabric analysis. In ad- 
dition to the regular college work, 


Iwo special classes were conducted 
for men who were taking the cotton 
grading course and for women who 
are teaching home economics and 
wished to supplement their training 
with a general knowledge of tex- 
tiles. 

Dean Thomas Nelson that 
the prospects for the fall session are 
very encouraging, as a number of 
applications have received 
from North Carolina and othe 
States. In addition to the regular 
courses in Textile Manufacturing 
and Textile Dyeing, the Textile 
school offers a course tor 
university and college graduates and 
several applications have 
ceived for this course. Other young 
men who have been attending aca- 
demic institutions will enter the 
Textile School with advaneed stand- 
ing and judging 


Siu 


special 


been re- 


from present pros 

pects, the freshman class will be 

larger than it has been in several 
vears. 

Dean Nelson is enthusiastic about 


the opportunities which the South- 
ern textile industry offers to young 
men with a textile education. Every 
member of the last graduating class 
has been placed in a textile position 
and many more could have been 
placed, as the requests for young 
men exceeded the number graduat- 
Ing. 


BALING PRESS 


Aunckle Joint 


60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 


Hydraulic, 50 


to 300 tons pres- 
sure, wit or 
without motor, 
any size to suit 
your require- 
ments. 

Let us tell you 
more about them. Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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OFFICES: 


110 East 42nd St. 
New York City 


| 


SIZING 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING Co. 
Quality Guaranteed 


in all our compounds for 


SOFTENING 


FINISHING 


Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


C. GIBSON, Atlanta, Ga. 
Georgia and Alabama Representative. 


JACK WILKINS, Greenville, 8. C.., 
South Carolina Representative 


WEIGHTING 


Many years practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. 


WORKS: 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cicero, Iii. 


Boil-off Oil 


Soluble Oils 
50% -75% 


Rayon Sizings 


Carded Yarn Group Meets 


Continued from Page 18 


Mauney, 8S. A., Kings Mountain Mfg. 


Co.. Kings Mountain, N. U. 
Mandeville, J. A.. Mandeville Mills, 

Carroliton, Ga. 

Linn, J. P.. Linn Mills, Landis, N. U. 
Alexander, N. Globe Mills, 

Clover, SS. 

Dilling, W. 8S. Cora Cotton Mills, 

Kings Mountain, N. , 

Winnsboro Cotton Mills, Winnsboro, 

N. C. 

Riverside Mfg. Co., Anderson, 8. U. 

Henderson & Harriett Mills, Hender- 
son, N. UC. 

Eureka Mfe. Co. Ine., Lincolnton, 

N. C. 

Cheraw Cotton Mills, Cheraw, 8S. U. 
River Hill Spinning Mills, Cheraw, 

S. C. 

Curtailment Plans 

Although only a few mills have 
so far announced definite plans for 
again closing their plants a full 
week at the end of July, it is gen- 
erally believed thal: the movement 
for another full week's curtailment 
is gaining headway and a very iarge 
number of mills are expected to be 
idije for at least one week. 

Notices have been posted at the 
three textile manufacturing plants 
of the Aragon-Baldwin Colton Mills, 
Inc., located at Chester, Rock Hill 
and Whitmire, 8S. C., stating that 
they would curtail the week-of July 


30 through August 4, resuming full 
‘ime operations again on August 6. 

This will really work no hardships 
on the employes, since the miil on 
July 8 began full time operations 
day and night as against four and 
a haif days hitherto. While nothing 
official could be learned, it is re- 
ported a large number of mulls 
throughout the section will curtail 
at the same time as the Aragon- 
Baldwin does. 

In an effort with other Southern 
mills, to improve the market for 
textile goods, Brandon, Poinsett and 
Woodruff, mills of the Brandon 
Corp., Greenville, S. €., headed by 
Aug. W. Smith, will cease operation 
during the first week in August, it 
was announced. 

Other mills in this section are ex- 
pected to follow suit although no 
other definite announcement was 
made. EK. F. Woodside, of the Wood- 
side Cotion Miils, said he and other 
officials of the company were con- 
sidering the idea of closing, but a 
definite decision had not yet been 
reached. 

Other mills are expected to follow 
suit. The matter of closing down 
for another week in September is 
nol yet bemg considered, the mill 
officials planning to wait ana see 
what effect the idle week of Augus! 
has on the market. 

Mills generally in this area. are 
observing the curtailment program 
of closing down at noon Friday and 
remaining thus idle until Monday. 

A change in the period of curtail- 


ment from a week-end basis to a 
solid week basis is being made by 
textile mills operating in Spartan- 
burg county. According to informa- 
tion received milis over the entire 
county are returning to the 55-hour- 
a-week schedule, operaling until 
Saturday noon instead of closing 
Friday noon. 

During the first week of August, 
however, and unless there are nota- 
ble and -unforseen market changes 
for a similar length of time during 
September, mills over the counts 
will close a solid week as during the 
lirst week of July. This method was 
considered as a tailor arrangement 
for the day shift plants with the 
night and day shift. The amount ol 
hours of operation would be little 
changed by the rearrangement and 
further curtailment would be neces- 
sary to bring the goods market back 
to the condition of last October, a 
leading mill executive thought. The 
goods market is still, in spite of a 
drop in price of cotton, without a 
fall in goods prices,, out of parity 
and manufacturers are not, they 
say, making a profit. 


Columbus Mfg. Co. Votes 


meeting of the board of directors of 
the Columbus Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at the offices of the company 
on North Highlands, the affairs of 
the company were shown in the re- 


port of the president, F. B. Gordon, 
to be in a prosperous condition with 
the plant running full time. The 
regular quarterly dividend, payabie 
October 1, was declared. 

It was voted to discontinue the 
branch office at Boston, effective 
September 1. William H. Dismuke, 
for many years secretary, was pro- 
moted to secretary and treasurer, 
succeeding the late Jesse S. Wiley, 
of Boston. Forbes Bradley,. former- 
ly at the Kagle & Phenix Mills, was 
elected assistant secretary- treasur- 
er. 

It was announced that hereafter 
all business of the company wiil be 
concentrated at the home office 
here. 


New Plant for Carrier 
Engineering Corp. 


The Carrier Engineering Corpora- 
lion, specialists in air conditioning, 
driyng, processing and refrigeration, 
has announced the purchase of the 
four-story factory and office build- 
ing located on a tract of approxi- 
mately 6 acres at 850 Frelinghuysen 
avenue, Newark, N. J. This build- 
ing was formerly occupied by the 
General Electric Company, Edison 
Lamp Works Division. The new 
location is only a short distance 
from the present Carrier plant at 
700 Frelinghuysen avenue. The 
building offers a floor area of ap- 
proximately 112,000 square feet. 

The entire fourth floor is to be de- 
voted to the general engineering 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 


FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


MAKING USED OUR 
HIGH GRADE LAWRENCE, MASS. AUTOMATIC LOOM 
PRODUCTS DAVID M. BROWN, Pree for GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. SHUTTLES 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS-SHUTTLES 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 


YOU SHOULD DO SO 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 
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and executive offices of the firm. 
The Carrier Construction Company, 
which is the manufacturing division 
of the firm, will occupy a large 
share of the space for the manufac- 
lure of extended surface heaters 
and the new Carrier development 
for household heating and air con- 


ditioning. The experimental and 
research laboratories will be pro- 
vided with largely increased space 


and facilities. 


The manufacture and assembly of 
Carrier centrifugal refrigeration 
equipment, which is used extetisive- 
ly in connection with the air con- 
ditioning installations, will continue 
at the present location. Ultimately, 
monitor type shops will be erected 
on the:-ground extending from the 
new office building to the Pennsy!l- 
vania tracks. 


The transfer to the new quarters 
will take place prior to August 1. 

This expansion is evidence of the 
rapid advance which is being made 
in the field of air conditioning as 
applied for the control of 
pheric conditions in 
dustrial operations, and in public 
buildings such as theatres, hotels, 
hospitals and offices throughout the 
country. 


almos- 
numerous in- 


The Carrier Engineering Corpora- 
'1on was founded under the leader- 


ship of W. H. Carrier and J. Ll. Lyle 
In 1915, and since that time has 
shown consistent progress in new 


developments in air conditioning. 
heating and refrigeration up to its 
present position olf prominence. 


July 
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Shut Down Eliminated 
65,000,000 Yards 


“Our sales for the week fave been 
in excess of full production not only 
in the total, but also in the various 
departments of print cloths .and 
sheetings, fine and fancy goods and 


sheets and pillowcases. Colored 
goods sales for export continue 


continue right 
percentage as 


along at the same 
previously reported, 
says the Hunter Manufacturing and 
Commission Uo. 


“The shutdown the first week in 
was even more general than 
we had anticipated and we estimate 
that ninety to ninety-two per cent 
of the week's production was elimt- 
nated from the market; in other 
words, a total of approximateiy 
sixty-five million vards, a quantity 


which represents more than one- 
fifth of the total unfilled orders of 
June 30. and one-seventh of the en- 


tire stocks on hand as of June 30. 
Now a similar shutdown is in pros- 


pect for the first week in August! 


and this further step would seem 
almost certain to have an effect on 
the market which would be 
reaching. 

“In the meantime, goods have 


been held, with very few exceptions, 
al the prices current before — the 
drop in cotton following the acre- 
age report. The report brought out 
a few goods from second-hands, and 
it brought out some lots 
or two sellers who aparently did no! 
realize the mistake of making con- 
from that were 


cessions prices 


from one 


ready below cost, because of a drop 
of one hundred points in cotton and 
following such a drastic curtailment! 
as we had had last week. 

“There have 
inquiries for 
goods for the 


number of 
large quantilies ol 
last quarter of the 
vear, but prices have not been at- 
tractive and comparatively little of 
this business has been acceptabie to 
the mills, 


been a 


“Inguiry for wide fabrics for the 
automobile trade continues in 
volume. The attempt made _ this 


*week by the New Bedford manufac- 


turers to open up the mills has fail- 
ed, and sat situation now 
likely to drag on until after Labo 
Dav al the earliest. IL does not seem 
possible that such an elimination ol 
production of fine goods can be con- 
tinued much longer without having 
more effect in this department.” 


DuPont Adds New Color 


The dyestuffs department of E. L. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., are pul- 
ting on the market their new color, 
Pontamine Fast Blue 8GL, for which 
a patent has been applied. 

this new product is a very green- 
ish blue of verv good fastness to 
light, and, in addition, becomes on.v 
slightly greener and duller under 
artificial light, which is of particu- 
lar advantage as various other prod- 
ucts of similar shade go very much 


duller, the original shade being 
practicaliv destroved. 

Pontamine Fast Blue has 
good general fastness and can be 
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used on all type of cotton goods as 
a self shade and in combination, and 
because of its good working qualli- 
ties can be satisfactorily dyed on all 
types of machines, including the 
Franklin, the Chattanooga, the pad- 
der and the jig. 

Silk and woo! in union materials 
when speck dyed are left unstained: 
when union dyed the animal fibers 
are very much weaker than the 
co'ton. Rayon is dyed very much 
weaker than the cotton. Celanese 
threads are left unstained. 

Fast Blue &8GL pro- 
duces on pure silk attractive green- 
ish shades of blue having very good 
lasiness to water, perspiration, spot- 
ling, scrooping, etc. and good re- 
sistance to soaping at 120 deg. F. It 
discharges to a pure white on cotton 
and to w creamy white on pure silk. 


Pontamine 


Cloth Exports in May 


Washington. D. C. 
cotton etoths 
44.011,.000 


Exports of 
during totaled 
square vards valued at 
S502? according to fizures made 
public by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

Bleached goods ‘led in quantity 
and value, shipments of this mate- 


rial alone amounting to 7.073.316 
square vards valued at &850,590. 
Sheetings 10-inch and under, 


ranked second in quantity and value 
exported during the month with 6-.- 
59,579 square yards valued at $567,- 
162, according to the 


department 
figures. 


STRIPPER X 


on some. 


as “‘firsts.” 


DYESTUFFS 
of 
QUALITY 


‘To the Manufacturers of Hosiery:— 


Your poorly dyed fabrics are in this shape because of many conditions that 


your dyer meets every day. According to the law of averages he is bound to fail 


Do not sell these at a loss or as seconds—a card to us will have our represen- 


tative call and demonstrate on your material how it can be reconverted to be classed 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors of ORTHOCEN 


American Aniline & Extract Company 


(Established 1898—Reorganized 1922) 


141 North Front Street 
Philadelphia 
U.S. A. 


P. S.—Ask your neighboring mill what 
they think of ORTHOCEN 


ORTHOCEN 


CHEMICALS 
of 
ORIGINALITY 


a 

— 

| 
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For the Good of Your Mill 
Better Brushes 


[.1. the considerations that determine a 


sound investment are 
PERKINS PRACTICAL BRUSHES. 
They are dependable for extra 
quality, longer life and greater 
economy. Month by month, year 
by vear, they effect considerable 
savings in cleaning costs. For 
the good of your mill, put in 
these BETTER BRUSHES 
that are designed, propor- 
tioned, shaped and con- 
structed to do their work 
better and quicker than .- 
any other cleaning 4s 
equipment made. Be 


CAL 


Remember 
PERKINS PRACTI- 
BRUSHES are 


the sole judge. 


to be found in 


that all 


cuaranteed to deliver per- 
MAY feet satisfaction — you to 
Write to- 

dav for illustrated folders and 
price lists. 


Atlanta Brush Co. Atlanta, Ga. 


P. O. Box 1358 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut  Iin., % In., 1% In., and 
1% in. Letters 
VER 30,000 IN USE 

FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 

MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 

ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 
Shipments 
Bradley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


106 Beekman St. New York 


Mark Your Right—Buy a 


MODEL J 
Cuts & in. Letters 
é Lines—Any Length 


Bradley 
Ol! Stencil Board 
Bradley's 


Two-in-One 
Stencil ink 


The Bradie 
Ball Stencil Pot 
Shippers’ Supplies 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


Wholesaler Dominates 
Dry Goods Distribution 


F the 2,430,000,000 square yards of 
cotton piece goods sold at retail 
in the United States, 89 per cent is 
purchased from wholesalers and It! 
per cent direct from converters and 
manufacturers, according to a bulle- 
fin issued by the Wholesale Drv 
Institute and based on a re- 
cent study of distribution of textiles 
hy the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research. The buletin is one of a 
number to be isued by the Institute 
in an effort to demonstrate the inr- 
portance of the wholesaler in the 
cotton, wool and silk trades. 
“According to this bulletin, of the 
89 per cent of piece goods retailed 
that are purchased through whole- 
salers, 37° per cent are yarn dvyed 
fabrics and grey goods, 29 per cent 


(7o0ds 


mill converted goods, and 23 per 
cent goods from converters. The t! 
per cent bought direct from con- 
verters and manufacturers are di- 
vided into 5% per cent yarn dyed 
fabrics and Brey goods. 3 per cent 
mill converted goods, and 2% per 
cent goods from converters. The 
larger part of the 11 per cent goes 


fo department stores, the bulletin 
remarks, but indicates that depart- 
ment stores still buy in considerable 
volume from wholesalers and mav 
in the future place such orders in 
greater volume. 

“Total sales of cofton piece goods 
al retail are estimated at 2,430,000.,- 
(OO square vards. 

“Nearly nine-tenths of this vol- 
ume is purchased from wholesalers 
by retailers. It is clear that the 
bulk of cotton gootis sold by the 
vard through the hands of 
wholesalers. 


pass 


“So large is the proportion of 
g00ds going through wholesale 
channels and so great in volume 


almost 2,500,000,000 square 
that the overwhelming 
of the wholesaler 
VIOUS, 

“Slightly more than 
‘direct purchases of 
made from converters. 
ing half of the direct 


vards) 
in this field is ob- 


half ot the 
retailers are 
The remain- 
purchases, 


made from manufacturers, are 
evenly divided—about one-half are 
for yarn-dyed fabrics and grey 


goods, and 
roods. 

“Of all cotton piece goods sold to 
retailers by wholesalers — slightly 
more than two-fifths are yarn-dved 


one-half for converted 


fabrics and piece goods, Mill con- 
verted goods rank next, with one- 
third of sales, while goods secured 
irom converters make up about 


one-fourth of the wholesale volume. 
“An interesting contrast: Manu- 
facturers sell more converted goods 
lo wholesalers than converters. But 
converters sell twice as large a vol- 
ume of converted direc! to 
retailers than to manufacturers. 
“Sales of converted goods at re- 
fail from all sources, are one and 
one-half times as great as sales of 
varn-dyed fabrics and grey goods. 
‘In a specific discussion of the 
distribution of cotton 


goods 


piece eoods 


through department stores, the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 


search says: 
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“Indications were that, during 
i924 (the period studied), depart- 
ment stores placed a large number 
of comparatively small orders with 
wholesalers and with converters, 
and a emall number of distinctly 
larger orders directly with mills or 
their selling agents. A group of 
representative department stores 
purchased approximately 40 per 
cent of their cotton piece goods 
from wholesalers, 32 per cent from 


converters, and 28 per cent trom 
from wholesalers, 32 per cent from 
converters, and 28 per cent from 
mills or their selling agents. 
“This. indicates that the larger 


partof the 11 per cent of piece goods 
purchased direct by retailers goes 
to department stores. 

“It also shows that departmen! 
stores still are purchasing a consid 
erable volume ol piece goods from 
wholesalers—and suggests the poss'- 
bility that they might, in the future, 
purchase an even greater volume. 

Sales of cotton piece goods at re- 
tail as tabulated in the bulletin fol- 
low: 


Purchased through Wholesalers 


Sq. vds. 
Yarn-dyed fabrics and 
gray zoods RAG O00 000) 


Mill-converted goods 719,000,000 


Goods from converters... 555,000,009 
Total (89% 2.160,000,009 
Purchased direct! Sq. vds. 
From converters 139,000,000 
From manufacturers 
Yarn-dyed fabrics and 
gray goods 68,000,000) 
From manufacturers 
Mill-converted goods 63.000, 000 


Total (11% 


27 0.000.000 
Total cotton piece goods 
sold at retail 430.000.0000 


Finishing Rayon Piece 
Goods 


The finishme of rayon piece goods 
is undergoing considerable study 
and experimeniation in both the 
yarn and weaving trades with the 
view to delivering the best 
bie resulis from the processes now 
in vogue. Progress along this line 
is reported’in various brinches of 
the industry, particularly since the 
increasing use of fine vyvarns and 
multi-filament fibers helps to solve 
the problem of eliminating impuri- 
ties and reducing loom defects to a 
minimum. The success experienced 
by many and cotion mills im 
producing ravon fabrics which more 
nearly resemble natural silk is cited 
as an example of the drive toward 
better grade fabrics which a!! seek 
to achieve. 

If the rayon contains cotton. it 
will be found to contain various im- 
purilies, some derived from the raw 
cotton itself, and some added to the 
warp yarns, or to both the warp and 
filling yarns to facilitate the weav- 
Ing process, it is pointed out by the 
American Silk Journal. These im- 
puriiies include cotton wax, 
vegetable discolorations, mineral 
oils, and sulphonated oils of various 
kinds, starches, gums, paraffin or 
tallow, and moistening materials 
such as zinc, calcium or maguesium 
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chloride, also fillers of china clay 
or talc. 
Removing This Matter. 

Tt is the object of the various 
finishing steps to remove this ex- 
franeous matter and leave the goods 
in a condition to receive either a 
dyeing or a bleaching, and to leave 
the goods in an absorbent state; the 
combination of processes which se- 
cure this desired result withouf 
damage to the goods,” states a man- 
ufacturer’s article which outlimes 
the various steps giving excellent 
results. 

“The preliminary step in_ the 
bleaching of rayon piece 
goods containing cotton, is the desiz- 
ing process which has come to be 
noticed in the last few years as of 
great importance, and if carried on 
properly on the singer will save 
trouble in resists, and other com- 
plications that show up in a bleach- 
ery where goods are not well ‘hot- 
fomed.’ 

“T have had wonderful success in 
the desizing process with a concern- 
trated enzine tha! I use in a basis of 
3% ounces to 100 gallons of water 
with the addition of 5 gallons of 
salt. The 3% ounces are diss ilved 
in a wooden pail with lukewarm 
water, and added to a tank con'‘ain- 
ing 100 gallons of water at a temp- 
erature of 135 F.. and it is.well not 
to let the temperature get below 130 
F or over 145 F, as this is the death 
thermal point of this enzine, 

Singeing Process 

“The liquor is now run into your 
single box in place of water where 
the enzine is placed, and consists 
in passing the goods over a series 
of gas flames for light goods and 
over heated copper plates for heavy 
goods. The gas singers made by 
the Textile Finishing Company are 
hest adapted for. light. work singe- 
ing face and back in one turn. This 
process of singeing is performed in 
order to remove Trom the cloth nap 
which appears on the surface of all 
cotton and rayon goods and clogs 
the spaces between the yarn. 

“Once this nap is removed if witli 
be possible to produce in the finish- 
ed cloth a luster and a dull finish 
ihat could not be obtained if the 
hap was permitted to remain. This 
which simple 
needs very careful control to give 
good results. ‘Too little heat will 
give no action and to much heal 
from the burners improperly adus!- 
ed wil have a tendency to clear and 
leave both weakness and discolora- 
tion in the goods, and often the 
goods are no! strone enough [to go 
through the bleaching process that 
is to follow. 

“After  singeing and desizing 
comes the first step in bleaching. 
This is carried on in several ways 
to suit the bleacher, but the Hughes 
bleaching process for the treatment 
of ravon is the most economical, as 
thousands of vards may be bleach- 
ed in a day free from damage or 
fraved goods, and goods containing 
colored yarn rayon, and the yarn in 
skeins may be bleached in the same 
way. 

“The final source used in this pro- 
cess, sulphurous acid, is a solution 
of sulphur dioxide in water. The 
peculiar advantage of this acid is 
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that it also acts as an antichlor. 


That is. it reduces the last traces of 


hypochlorite retained in the goods 
and prevents subsequent deteriora- 
tion from this source. It is also 
volatile and escapes in drying s0 
that the fear of acid damage is 
largely removed. 


An Interesting Problem 
Editor: 

I have been reading in several 
textile papers that come to my desk 
from time to time of the question 
that arises al times where some fel- 
low has a position where he has two 
men that he thinks he ought to pro- 
mote. One is a college man, the other 
is a practical man. He then asks 
the advice of his readers which man 
to promote. There is one question 
I would like to see discussed in your 
department. 

What are we going to do with 
our brother overseer who is down 
and out? I know just what ou fel- 
lows are saving right now, that vour 
brother overseer ought to have his 
job and he would not be asking one 
this very moment. How many times 
in your life as overseer that if you 
could have found the boss at that 
moment when things were nol going 
right and you felt like the world 
had turned against you that you 
would have told him to pay you up. 
You did not want his job. Well, 
brother we have good men out of 
positions come to see us every day 
seeking employment. They are not 
asking for overseers jobs, all they 
want is some employment. 
pardon the writer for 
speaking the truth, but some of us 
fellows are afraid to hire an over- 
seer and put him on aé ~sectlion. 
Why? Is he not practical? ‘That 
is not the question. Some of us 
know that there are things On our 
job that he will be sure to see, and 
might tell the boss. 


Please 


I know a young man who is Over- 
seer today and he would no! like for 
me to pat him on the back for it, 
but he has worked fourteen boss 
carders and one ex-superintenden! 
in the past eighteen months. And 
thal is not the half of it. He has 
now in his employ five section men 
who are ex-boss carders. This same 
young man has handled some of the 
largest overseers’ jobs in the South, 
and at two different times in his 
career as overseer, he has quilt his 
job and walked off and left it like 
a hitching post. He went to severa! 
overseers who always tried to be his 
friend and asked for a section or 
second hand's job. They refused 
him a job when he needed one and 
they needed a man. But this young 
chap has learned better than to 
walk off and quit a job when things 
don't go to suit him. 

But there are good mill men who 
are seeking employment today out 
of a job because they let their 
temper get away from them. So 
what are us Overseers going to do to 
help our brother who is down and 
out? 

The Salvation Army says “A man 
may be down, but he is never out.” 
| certainly would like to hear from 
some of you other fellows. 

Contributor No. 31, 


VACATION 
TIME 


TRY THE COOL PLACES 
IN THE 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 
OF | 
WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
EASTERN TENNESSEE 

AND 

NORTH GEORGIA 


“The Land of the Sky” 


Jersey Seashore Resorts 
Old Point Comfort 
(Including 
New Chamberlin-Vanderbilt Hotel ) 
Virginia Beach 
(Including New Hotel Cavalier ) 
Beaches at Ocean View (Norfolk) 
Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick and 
Jacksonville 
Mountain and Lake Region of 
New England 
Resorts on the Great Lakes 
The Black Hills of South Dakota 
Pacific Northwest Colorado 
California Resorts National Parks 
Lake Region of Canada 


Canadian Northwest 


REDUCED FARES 
TO 
ALL SUMMER TOURIST RESORTS 
TICKETS ON SALE DAILY 
BEGINING MAY 15TH, GOOD UNTIL OCTOBER 31ST 


W rite for List of Summer Resort Hotels and Boarding houses; 
also Boys’ Camps and Girls’ Camps 


CONSULT TLOKET AGENTS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant an 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. Knotters 
Framingham, Mass. Warp lying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 


High Speed Warpers 
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CUT GEARS CHAIN DRIVES 
BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL W ORM SPROCKETS Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the adv 
ertisement does not 
RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL PINIONS 
Member American Gear Manufacturers Association é — wage 
—K— 
, Abington Machinery Works — Keever Starch Co —_ 
Akron Belting Co 39 Klipstein, 
American Aniline & Extract Co 27 
American Bobbin Co veth Rope Corp 34 
D A R y American Casablancas Corp & Bros. 43 
T R A V E L EK American Glanzstoff Corp 21 <0 36 
American Moistening Co 25 nce, A. Leather Co. 
if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on American Textile Banding (’o ns year avid M & Co., Inc a8 
it that the high quaiity is guaranteed—that the American Yarn & Processing Co a pen age & Co. ; 26 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all Amory, Browne & Co. 26 en ee : pool & Mfg. Co. —_ 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- Apco-Mossberg Corp "Elec 1c 
ning, spinning or twisting. Arabol Mfg. Co 26 lectric Co 
Armstrong Cork Co. 7 ane elt 0. - 3 
Ask for prices Arnold. Hoffman & Co Lowell Shuttle Co — ; 
Ashworth Bros —mM— 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY Associated Business Papers, Marston 
311 Somerset Ave Fred H. Dary, Mgr. T 
; aunton, Mass. Mauney Steel Co 
JOHN FE. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agenis— CHAS. L. ASHLEY Moreland Sizing Co 
Atlanta, Ga. Rancroft. Jos. & Sons Co Morse Chain Co. 13 
Barber Mfg. Co National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
— Relger Co... Ine National Ring Traveler Co. a7 
— ee Bell, Geo. C Neutrasol Chemical Corp 20 
BRond. Chas. (Co Newmann, R. & Co. 31 
For The Borne, Scrymser Co Newport Chemical Works, Inc Pry : 
Rosson & Lane N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
™ Bouligny, R. H., ine P 
—? Bradley, A. J. Mfg. Co 28 Oakite Products, Ine. : 
Ve Briggs-Schaffner Co 44 —_ = 
And Most Level Dyeing On Silk, Parks-Cramer_ Co. 
“arrier ngineering Corp. ‘enick & Ford, Ltd 
Rayon, Cotton And Mixtures : Catlin & Co 7 $7 Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. . 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 25 Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. = 
Use) Charlotte Mig. Co 2 Piccadilly Hotel 35 
Celanes« Corp. of America — Polk, R. L. & Co. 
(Chemicai & Dye Corp 14 President Hotel 
4 Cor ker Machine & Foundry Co. — 
Collins Gros Machine tamsey Chain Co. 
Commercial Fibre Co. of America, Inc Reeves Bros., Ine, 36 
Cook ~ Sons Khyne, More & Thies 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE ce Products Refining co - Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical (Co. 29 
WALTE ourtney, Dana 5S. Co R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
R M. FAILOR Loom Works Rice Dobby Chain Co 
“ump, i é iiobinson, Wr ‘oO 
Marble Co Roy. B. 8S. & Son on 
utler-Hammer Mfg. Co 
NEUTRASOL Propucrs Corr. _ Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc 
41 PARK Row Ring Traveler C 30 Sargent’s, C. G. 4 
NEW YORK, N. X. Deering, Milliken & Co., Ine 36 Seott, Henry L. & Co sates ” 
— Diamond (hain & Mfg. Co. 18 Seaboard Ry “ 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 42 Seydel Chemical Co, 38 
Draper, E. 8S. 24 Seydel-Woolley Co. 
rronsfielk sros. Sirrin & Co 
< re an a & Bos hert Press Co., Ine. 25 Slip-Not Belting Co. a5 : 
uplan Silk Corp. Sonneborn, Sons 23 
—E— Sonoco Pro ‘ts r+ 
e Warps Best Friend ‘Textile. Devices. Zouthérn ‘Spindle & Flyer Co. — 
Keonomy Baler Co. 42 Standar 
M oreland Siz1n Emmons Loom Harness Co. 42 = 
om pany Entwistle, T. C. Co Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Established 19068 Fafnir Bearing Co. — ‘Inc 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. & Co. Stone, Chas. H. 36 
Machine Co. Sullivan Hardware Co. 37 
Spartanburg, S. C. Ferguson Gear Co $$ Takamine Laboratories, inc. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners Foster Machine Co. = Machinary 
| Franklin Process Mill Supply Co. 
General Dve ec re Tol rurst Machine Works 
Graton & Knight Co — Be 
aug an Great Northern Hotel "Ring ‘Traveler 
Greenville eting Universal Winding Co. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
& B American Machine Co ant 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
ard B ros Mfg Washburn ince 
yatt Roller Bearing Co — Watts, Ridley & © a7 
y & Co. 
Contains information and tables of useful and prac- Hunt, Rodney Machine Co =; Watts, Ridley & Co. — a 
ote iperia 43 Whitin Machine Works 
value to the overseer or the man aspiring to 
at position. Amply illustrated. "Wolf, Jacques & Co. = 
Johnson. Chas. B. 44 Ww Sons . 
Pri 1 00 oodward, Baldwin & Co. 36 
CLARK PUBLISHIN a panne gan hg Exports of colt- to figures made public by the De- 
G COMPANY | during May partment of Commerce. 
ere vaiued al & eyx- ras 
Charlotte N C ;, $1,415,115, while ex Exports of these commodities to 
ports of cotton sewing thread were’ Hawaii and Porto Rico during. 
‘ d il SS 1, and Cron he and per rod were valued al $ 46.552 ac. 
embroidery cotton $11,328, according ws, 


cording to the department's figures. 


= 
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South America Good Textile 
Market 


The Merchants’ Association of 
New York, has made public further 
results of an inquiry undertaken at 
the request of a member regarding 
the market for cotton textile in 
Central and South American coun- 
tries. The advices from well quali- 
fied informants in some of these 
lows: 


Peru Imports Fine Goods 


It is stated that the cotton manu- 
facturing industry is among the 
most highly developed in Peru and 
is protected hy a high tariff. The 
raw material is grown in the coun- 
try with cheap labor. There are six 
large cotton mills in Callao-Lima 
and several smaller mills. 

Nevertheless, it is stated, that the 
importation of cotton goods into 
Peru is very extensive and that 
keen competition exists among the 
nations. The principal importations 
were: Fine quality goods, weight 
not exceeding 70 grams per square 
meter, plain or twilled cotton cloth 
for shirts and underwear; drills; 
and mercerized cotton. 


Nicaragua Presents Good Market 


The Merchants’ Association’s in- 
formant at -Corinto, Nicaragua, 
states that manufactures of cotton 
constitute the largest single item of 
importation into Nicaragua. Of ap- 
proximately $2,500,000 worth of cot- 
ton goods imported annually into 
that country about $1,500,000 worth 
consists of piece goods. The cus- 
toms figures for the year 1926 show 
that the plain woven goods imported 
were valued at about $490,000; that 
there was a considerable importa- 
tion of twilled or figured in the loom 
goods; and that all the other varie- 
ties imported were valued at about 
$500,000. These figures do not in- 
clude knit goods thread or colton 
clothing. It is stated that about 60 
per cent of the importations of col- 
ton piece goods originates in the 
United States. Great Britain sup- 
plies about 30 per cent of the plain 
woven cloths and aboul 40 per cen! 
of those twilled or figured in the 
loom. It is further stated that no 
other countries are strong competi- 
tors for this trade. 

The demand in the district is de- 
clared to be chiefly for cotton drill, 
generally worn by men; cotton de- 
nim which is manufactured into 
overalls and other garments for 
laborers; cotton shirtings for men; 
and thin prints for womens dresses. 
Turnover is said to be greatest in 
cheaper grades of cloth. 


Receipts in Colombia Heavy 


Cotton goods of various classes 
constitute the most important single 
item of imports into the Cartagena 
district of Colombia. Some of the 
largest and most progressive im- 
porting firms in Cartagena make the 
importation of this class of goods 
their principal business. There are 
said to be more retail firms in the 
district selling cotton goods than 
there are selling any other single 
commodity. 

The latest local figures available 
on the textile imports at Cartagena 
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are for 1923. It is shown that about 
$1.700,000 worth of textiles were im- 
ported from the United Kingdom, 
about $800,000 worth from the 
United States, and about $350,000 
worth from other countries. In this 
year the importation of textiles 
amounted to approximately 30 per 
cent of the whole imports of the 
port of Cartagena. The figures for 
textiles, however, included woolen 
and linen goods as well as cotton. 
The imported goods include percale, 
ecalicoes, sheetings, prints, Datiste, 
cambric, crepe, cotton blankets, 
drills, ticking and hosiery. 
Honduras Good Customer of U. S. 

A qualified informant of the Mer- 
chants’ Association at La Ceiba, 
Honduras, writes that the annual 
imports of cotton piece goods into 
that port are estimated at around 
$75,000. The greater part of them 
are said to come from the United 
States, although England and Italy 
offer competition in certain lines, 
particularly in cotton drills. It is 
said that the United States, because 
of its proximity to the market and 
facilities existing for direct ship- 
ments to Ceiba is not in danger of 
being displaced from the leading 
position. Shipments to Honduras 
from New York may be made by 
vessels sailing from this por! to 
Tela or Porto Castilla, and thence 
lo Ceiba by coast-wise vessels. 

From Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 
comes the information that practi- 
cally all of the unbleached muslin 
known as manta, comes from the 
United States as does a large por- 
tion of the printed eotton. There 
are said to be several lines, such as 
striped shirtings, that come princi- 
pally from England. It is said tha! 
well established and large commis- 
sion agents have the representation 
in this part of Honduras of several 
large American cotton mills. 


Work Started on New 
DuPont Plant 


Richmond, Va.—Close to 1,500 men 
will be employed in the construction 
of the Du Pont Rayon Company’s 
branch plant at Ampthill, near here, 
work upon which is getting under 
way and which will take a year to 
complete, according to H. B. Eaton, 
construction manager, who has 
practically completed all prelimi- 
nary plans for the beginning of con- 
struction. 

The Du Pont company will open 
an employment office at Ampthill to 
recruit the force to be used in the 
building of the plant, Mr. Eaton said. 
It is not expected that building 
operations will be in full swingor 
the maximum number of employees 
taken on for some little time. 


Page Fence for Rayon Plant 


The General Equipment Company, 
of 1411 South Mint street, Charlotte, 
N. which maintains a service 
plant for the two Carolinas for 
building Page Chain Link Fences, 
has recently completed the erection 
of 4,000 feet of 9-foot high chain 
link fencing around the new rayon 
plant which is being built at Bur- 
lington, N. C., by A. M. Johnston, of 
Chicago, and Dr. W. O. Mitscherling, 
of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


»We Also Manufacture 

The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
Rice Dobby Chain Company 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes te match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
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PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
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Story of Crofters Aids 
Harris Tweed 


By Harry E. Resseguie, in Daily 
News Record 


Galashie:ds, Scotland.—The world- 
wide demand that has sprung up In 
the last few years for Harris tweeds 
proves, if it proves anything, that 
romance is still the greatest selling 
argument in the world, and this 18 a 
lesson which manufacturers and re- 
tailers of men’s wear in the United 
States might well take to heart. 
Simply to display the merchandise 
isn't enough: there must be a story 
behind it. The demand which sprang 


up for Fair Isle patterns in knit- 
wear when the story behind this 
merchandise was told proves this 


point hand-woven Macclestield neck- 


wear silks also prove il, and the 
Harris tweed situation proves ti 
again. 


There is littl enough romance 
about the textile and apparel indus- 
under ordinary circumstances, 
and such as there is seldom gets to 
the public. Consequently when the 


story was brought to the United 
States of the crofters on the wind- 
swept islands of Harris and Lewis, 


who wove the rough, durable tweed 


fabrics in their stone huts, filled 
with peat smoke, during the long 


winter months, the romantic picture 
thus subtly conjured up undoubted- 
fy did more to sell Harris tweed 
fabrics to the public than the in- 
trinsic merit of the fabrics them- 
selves, which 18 unquestioned, 
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That they have been sold to the 
world is an obvious fact. Any good 
men's wear store in the United 
States has some Harris tweed gar- 
ments in stock today, and numbers 
are constantly being sold. At Oxford 
and Cambridge every student has 
one or more Harris tweed packets, 
and one constantly sees the fabric 
being worn throughout England, 
although not for topcoats as in the 
United States—only sports suits. 

Other countries are presumably as 
well supplied, so that one naturally 
asks the question, “Where does all 
the Harris tweed come from?” for 
it is only natural to assume that the 
hand-loom production of the croft- 
ers themselves is somewhat limited. 

It takes a week to get from Glas- 
gow to Harris, by rail and steamer. 
so that it is impossible for one with 
only a limited amount of time to 
make the trip, but one can find out 
a great deal about the Harris tweed 
situation in the Border Counties of 
Scotland. I found, for instance, one 
manufacturer who had made a con 
siderable yardage of “Harris tweed” 
on his power looms for the agent or 
“nominee” of the Harris crofters. 1 
found that some “Harris tweed” had 
been made in Yorkshire, also on 
power looms, and of course in both 
cases this was woven narrow width 
to simulate the hand-loom product. 
Of course, there is no reason why 
c-oth of the’ Harris type should not 
be woven on power looms if there is 
a demand for it, but selling it as 
hand-made ts a different question. I 
also understand from one who is an 


authority on the subject that there 
is a mill on the island of Harris it- 
self. 

It is pretty generally taken for 
granted throughout the Scotch 
woolen trade that the genuine hand- 
spun and hand-woven Harris tweed 
IS a scarce article today, for the 
inhabitants of the island, who are 
far from commercially minded (or 
perhaps quite so), have rebelled 
against the labor involved in spin- 
ning the yarn for the warps, and 
this is now mostly made in mills in 
the Border Counties and sent to 
Harris The crofters still spin the 
varn for the weft and operate their 
handlooms, although it is said that 
many of these are handlooms only 
by courtesy, since they operated by 
treadle power. 

The Harris tweed fabric, being a 
loosely woven one, is woven very 
rapidly, even on a handloom, it is 
said here, and a good weaver will 
weave about a vard an hour. Alt 
the actual source it is an inexpen- 
sive material, the weaver having re- 
ceived only about 3s 6d a yard for 
the fabric from the agent who col- 
lected the merchandise, until re- 
cently. I understand that a slightly 
higher price is now paid, but at first 
hand the fabric probably does not 
cost: more than $1.50 a yard today. 


It is interesting’ that the Scottish 
mill which handled the “overtilow” 
production last season received a 
higher price per yard than the 
crofters did for their hand-woven 
product. 


Of course, as the Socialists say, it 
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is the middieman (‘or middlemen 
who is responsible for the high cost 
of Harris tweed in the United States. 
The agent who collects the fabric 
from the cottages of the crofters 
themselves passes it on to a British 
woolen merchant, who in_ turn 
passes it on to an American woolen 
merchant or perhaps direct to a 
clothing manufacturer. 

By the time it has passed through 
the United States customs its value 
has doubled, on Lop of the previous 
profits, and the clothing manufac- 
lurer and the retailer have yet to 
get theirs. By the time the cloth 
reaches the ultimate consumer. it 
has to carry a burden of from four 
to five times its original intrinsic 
value, yet the demand is continually 
in excess of the supply 

To repeat, there is a fine object 
lesson in the Harris tweed situation 
for American manufacturers and 
retailers. 


Snap Cotton, If Clean, Spins 
Same as Picked 


Washington, D. C.—Snapped cot- 
ton, nf properly cleaned, has approx- 
imately the same spinning qualities 
as picked cotton, grade for grade, 
there being oniy a slight advantage 
lo the picked cotton, it is indicated 
in a preliminary report of tests con- 
ducted by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

As the result of differentials of 
price against snapped cotton, which 
has come to be a factor largely in 
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Texas. where this method of har- 
vesting has gained a strong foot- 
hold in the last few years, there 
eame a demand for spinning tests. 
These were made with cotton of the 
1926 Texas crop by M. E. Campbell 
and H. S. Wills, of the Department 
of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. 
Two Fields Used. 

Cotton used in the test consisted 
af 12 lots, six of which were grown 
in one section and six in another 
These two sections are termed Field 
i and Field 2 throughout the report. 
The cotton grown in Field 1 was of 
the Harper variety, a strain of 
Mebane. whereas the cotton grown 
in Field 2 was of an old type o! 
Mébane. Each of the flelds was di- 
vided into three plots, the alternat- 
ing rows of each plot being picked 
and the intervening rows being 
snapped on the same day, thus fur- 
nishing the 12 lots tested 

As closely as practicable the me- 
chanieal conditions prevalent dur- 
mg the running of this test cun- 
formed to those usually found in a 
miil engaged on that particular of 
work. The cotton was weighed and 
passed successively through opener, 
cleaning trunk, breaker lapper, fin- 
ish picker, card, two processes of 
drawing, and three processes of rov- 
ing. The cotton was then spun on a 
ring spinning frame. 

Temperatures Kept. 

Throughout. the.manufacturing of 
the test cotton the humidity was 
regulated by means of an automati- 
eally controlled system of humidi- 
fiers. The controls were adjusted to 
maintain a relative humidity of 50 
per cent in the pickers’ room and 65 
per cent in the room in which tie 
control units were equipped were 
read and recorded hourly, and from 
these readings the percentages of 
relative humidity were determined. 

The summary of the report fo!- 
lows: 

“This test was conducted to deter- 
mine the relative spinning values of 
pieced and snapped cotton. Such fac- 
tors as variety and, as far a spossi- 
ble, environment, were comparable 
for picked and snapped cotton 
grown in the same field. Attention 
was given to the waste content, yarn 
strength, yarn irregularity, and 
manufacturing properties of each 
kind of cotton tested. 

“Suapped cotton of this test was 
classified about two grades below 
the picked. It yielded an average of 
about one pound more of waste per 
hundred pounds than did the picked 
cotton. 

“An average of all numbers and 
lots of each kind of cotton tested 
from Field 1 showed that the picked 
cotton produced ayrns 1.38 per cent 
stronger than the snapped, whereas 
the corresponding average for the 
cotton from Field 2 showed the 
picked to be 1.61 per cent stronger 
than the snapped. In considering 
these figures, difference in grade 
should be taken into account. 

“The yarns produced in this test 
were very uniform in size and 
strength. The percentages of aver- 
age deviation and of average ex- 
lreme variation averaged slightly 
less for the picked than for the 
snapped cotton. 

“End breakage during the spin- 
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ning of the 28s yarn was about the 
same for the picked and snapped 
cotton, but slightly higher for the 
snapped during the spinning of the 
22s and 36s yarn. 

“The test, although not presented 
as conclusive, indicates that snap- 
ping as a method of harvesting low- 
ers the grade of the cotton by about 
two grades; that, with efficient boll 
extracting equipment, the spinning 
qualities of cotton are not appreci- 
ably affected; and that the percent- 
age of visible waste in snapped cot- 
ton is not materially greater than 
in picked cotton of equal grade.” 


Survey N. C. Cotton 
Situation 

Raleigh, N. U.—An attempt to bal- 
ance cotton staple production with 
needs of consuming mills in North 
Carolina will be made this fall when 
a survey of cotton grown in Liis 
State 1s to be conducted by Federal 
and State. College experimental 
workers, Dean I. O. Seaub, head of 
State College School of Agriculture 
said. 

The work will be a definite re- 
search problem in which the inves- 
tigators will seek to learn about the 
staple of all cotton grown in vari- 
out counties. Following this, said 
Dean Schaub, another detailed 
study will be made of cotton con- 
sumed by textile mills and the re- 
sults of the two investigations will 
be used in trying to adjust produc- 
tion to meet demands of local con- 
sumption. 

In beginning this work a coopera- 
live arrangement has just been 
made with Washington authorities, 
with A. M. Dickson in charge of 
field work for governmental author- 
ities, said Dean Schaub. As State 
representative, W. C. Page will be 
located at Wilson, from where he 
will work throughout Eastern North 
Carolina. For the experimenl| sta- 
tion, J. H. Moore, of the agronomy 
department, will be at Raleigh and 
will work the western counties. 

AS arranged now, cotton gins wii! 
cooperate in the government, Dean 
Schaub said, in pointing out that 
there are 49,733 gins in Western 
North Carolina and 37,815 in East- 
ern Carolina. While aclual work 
will start with the new crop this 
fall, much preliminary work will 
also be done with the carry-over 
from last season and about 70 gins 
will take part in this phase of the 
survey. 

This kind of work was done in 
Georgia last year and much valu- 
able information was secured, said 
Dean Schaub. A better idea of 
mills’ meeds and how growers met 
those needs was secured. Similar 
work was done in North Carolina by 
Dr. R. Y. Winters, director of the 
experiment station, but no compre- 
hensive survey has been attempted 
heretofore. Dean Schaub said he be- 
lieved this would be a most valuable 
project to the farmer. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls —W ood, Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
3S MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


BLEACHERS! 


Re Cotton bleaching: 


Do you know that 

SsSolozone 

has become the 

outstanding bleach? 

No! Not alone for Knit Goods 


but for Piece Goods as well. 


Well able to compete 


in cost. ASK US. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 
713 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


B-S-Roy & Son Co. 


Textile Grinding Machinery 


Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


The ROY 


Patent 


SHEAR 
GRINDER 
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A single grinding device grinds 
both the revolver or flyer blade 
and the ledger blade. 


The Roy Patent SHEAR GRINDER allows you to take 
care of your grinding in your own plant, with all the 
accompanying conveniences and savings. Your revolver 
and ledger blade in bad condition can be put in first class 
working order in a few hours with this Roy Grrnper. 


Complete detailed information will be gladly sent to you 
upon request 


in 1868 B. S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com- 
pletely revolutionized card 
grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy Gainpers 
have been specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard usage. 


ROY GRINDERS are 
Standard Equipment 
in Textile Mills 
Everywhere 
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ONE WAY 
in or out 


lrespassing (either careless or maili- 
cious) can be stopped with rugged 
PAGE CHAIN LINK FENCE. This 


sturdy barrier provides two-way pro- 
tection gives added security to 
grounds and buildings and protects the 
public against accident. 
Estimates Furnished 
We maintain complete 
stocks of rugged PAGE 
FENCE, heavily galvanized 
after weaving — galvanized 
fittings give long service, 
too- Trained crews assure 
prompt, correct installa- 
tion. Write or phone for a 
representative to submit 
plans and estimates. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
1411 S. Mint St. P. 0. Box 412 
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and 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
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The Importance Of Being 
Honest 
(Continued from Page 7) 


tile manufacture to countries that 
can do it better the greater will be 
the benefit to the welfare of the 
Commonwealth. If, on the other 
hand, the goods do stand up to the 
test of service the old prejudice 
against the home-made product will 
he thoroughly well slain. But the 
greatest error in procedure will be 
to take only half-measures. A sec- 
ond and quite as necessary a step is 
to ensure that the goods shall be 
clearly branded. Whether the brand 
shall be a compulsory “Made in 
Australia” or a proprietary label, or 
both, I cannot presume to say. Thal 
is a secondary, but most important 
aspect of the problem, upon which 
the careful consideration of experts 
must be concentrated. But, impos- 
sibly patriotic as it may sound, Aus- 
tralian factories are just as much 
concerned in keeping the. standard 
of our national production high as 
they are in guarding their own indi- 
vidual reputations. The greater in- 
cludes the less. 

Whether the best practical means 
of achieving the end in view is by 
a committee of standards, such as 
the engineering trade has adopted, 
or whether it is by a co-operative 
scheme of marketing, with a co- 
operative brand, is again a question 
that lies outside my province or 
ability. Such a problem of method 
can only be faced when the attitude 
of the Australian manufacturers to- 
wards his home market is clarified. 
But, sooner or later—and we hope 
the major issue which fies 
behind the problem—the question of 
honsty as between producer and 
consumer—will have to be faced. 
The “real protection” arising from 
ihe entire fulfillment of the contract 
to the buyer, and consisting in the 
satisfaction afforded to both parties 
to the transaction, is too real an 
issue to be regarded lightly any 
longer. 


Wholesalers See 
Better Days Ahead 


That wholesalers of dry goods are 
more confident of their place in the 
economic scheme than for several 
and are willing to take all 
steps necessary to maintain il, were 
fhe outstanding impressions brought 
back to this city by Alvin E. Dodd, 
director general of the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute, from a business 
trip which took him as far out as 
Seattle. The purpose of the jour- 
ney, Mr. Dodd said, was to “sell” the 
Institute to the member-wholesalers 
in the various zones he visited. He 
added that he found them generally 
responsive to the organizations 
and plans. During the trip 
Mr. Dodd visited Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
seattle and Denver. 

“One of the things that struck me 
most forcibly,” he continued, “is the 
rapidity with which the wholesaler’s 
pessimism regarding his future is 
fading in the face of prospective 
group action through the Institute. 
A second thing that impressed me 


years 


was the realization on the whole- 
saler’s part that he must dig down 
into his relations with his producers 
and his retail customers to an extent 
he has never done hefore. However 
his attitude may have smacked of 
passive resistance before the orguni- 
vation of the Institute, it is ceriainly 
militant enough now. This spirit, 
while visible in all cities I visited, 
was particularly marked in the Pa 
cific coast region. 

“A thing which was especially 
pleasing to me was the readiness 
even eagerness with which the 
constructive ideas I described as 
part of the Institute's program were 
accepted in the various zones. This 
spirit’ presages, | believe, unquali- 
hed success for the work which has 
heen laid out. 

“Both members and éxecutives of 
the Institute expect to produce tan- 
gible and valuable results through 
the setting up of a distribution com- 
mittee to get data of all kinds in 
regard to selling policies. These 
policies, attuned to present-day 
methods, will in my opinion prove 
one of the most potent sources of 
profitable business for dry goods 
wholesalers. There is a definite dis- 
tinction here, for the wholesaler’s 
business in recent years—at least in 
good part—has not been profitable. 
Waste and duplication of effort have 
collected their toll. 

“Next to selling policies come 
matters of service, which will prove 
in the next few years even a more 
important stone in the arch of suc- 
cessful dry goods wholesaling than 
it has ever been in the past. Yet 
there are limits beyond which ser- 
vice cannot pass without a certain 
sacrifice of profits, and it is in the 
striking of the necessarily fine bal- 
ance in this respect that the studies 
of the Institute will aid. 

“One of the most constructive 
steps which the Institute has taken 
so far 1s an arrangement with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to make studies of the 
wholesale dry goods field with a 
view to evaluating customers and 
territories. This has been done with 
great success in the grocery trade 
and the hardware industry, and ex- 
cellent results have been obtained 
by following lines laid down in ac- 
cordance with the findings of these 
surveys. 

“In this work, which will begin 
next week, the Institute will act in 
conjunction with Dr. Frank Surface. 
assistant director of the Bureau. 
Executives of the Institute expect 
great results from it, and we are al! 
looking forward to what it will dis- 
close. Several typical wholesalers 
have offered their establishments as 
laboratories in which to carry on 
the work. Announcement of this 
survey was met with enthusiasm 
wherever if was made; and there is 
every indication that its findings will 
prove as valuable to the dry goods 
trade as did those in the hardware 
and grocery trades.” 

Mr. Dodd went on to say that be- 
cause of the nature of his trip and 
the wide territory covered, he did 
not get much opportunity to discuss 
in detail business conditions in the 
various sections visited. “It was 
necessary for me to talk more than 
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Trade-marks, Copyrights 
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Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
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PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone Hem. 2173 
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903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


STANDARD 
MACHINE BOLTS 
Ask Your 
Supply Dealer for Them 
We Specialize in All Kinds of 
Bolts and Nuts 
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Textile Machinery 


Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls, R. L 


Substitute test for guess in the 
judging of yarn or other mate- 
rials where strength is an im- 


portant factor, Scott Testing 

Machines are reliable, substan- 
lial, easy to read and easy to 

operate. They make quality 
standards possible. 


Made 


Even w#idths, perfect seli- 
vedges, straight edges, made 
of long staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spinning 
and. Twister Tapes can save 
you money. Ask for prices 
and samples. 
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Stop, Look, Listen! 


Railroad crossings are 
not the only place these 
warning signs are display- 
ed. 

Many textile plants had 
signs warning against the 
danger of slippery floors 
until the use of 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


as a cleaning agent made 
the floors so clean and safe 
the danger signs were re- 
moved. 

| So easily does this clean- 
er remove dirt, oil, and 
grease, and so little is re- 
quired to clean a large sur- 
face that a saving in clean- 
ing costs results. . 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CU., Sele Muatre 
Wyandotte, Miehigan 


New York's Newest Hotel 


Che Piccadilly 


227 West 45th Street 
At B'way—New York 


Adjacent to Every 
Activity 


600 Bright Sunlit Rooms 
Each with Bath. FElectri: 
Fan. Ice Water 


Single Room & Bath $3.00 
Double Room & Bath $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
and Luncheonette 
Wire at our Expense for 
Reservations 


F. D. Sofield, Mgr. Dir. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 


Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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listen,” he concluded, “but from a 
somewhat superficial observation of 
the situation I can say that things 
are unquestionably on the upgrade. 
This is especially true in the Pacific 
coast region. Dry goods stocks are 
in good shape, and there is every 
reason to look for a generally suc- 
cessful Fall season for the whole- 
salers.—New York Times. 


Seek to Stabilize Cotton 
Prices 

Montgomery, Aia. — “Colton. Tri- 
umvirate” was believed to be in the 
making by (C. E. Thomas, president 
of the recently organized South- 
wide Cotton Council as initial steps 
toward formation of a price stabiliz- 
inz committee got under wav. 

As outlined by Mr. Thomas the 
stabilization plan called for the as- 
sembiy monthiv of a committee 
represenLiing ail cotton LTOW TNE 
states and consisting of three mem- 
hers for each State—one each from 
the growing, banking and spinning 
groups. The committee would be 
organized on a permanent, basis be- 
ginning May 1 each year and func- 
fioning throughout the cotton sea. 
son. Mr. Thomas pointed out that 
between December 1 and May 1 
there was usually little price fluctu- 
ation. 

“It shall be the duty of the price 
committee’. the council president 
said, “lo study conditions of the 
crop and arrive al a price for the 
next thirty days (announcing with 
figures presumably on the first of 
each month). The committee will 
take into consideration all the fae- 
fors on both sides and announce to 
the world what cotton should bring 
until conditions change ,or other 
factors. sufficient to change the 
situation should drise.” 

The plan as concerned by 8. 0. 
Odenheimer, of New Orleans, a 
spinner for 48 years, is intended to 
help the interests of the three 
groups to form a cotton triumvirate 
a co-operative scheme which Mr. 
Thomas felt would not be unreason- 
able. 


Phinney Joins Glanzstoff 
Corp. 


Following several months valu- 
able work as a textile expert with 
Rayon Institute, Morris Phinney has 
been engaged by the American 
Gilanzstof! Corp., as manager of a 
new district office at Providence. R. 
I. and Fall River, Mass. The Ameri- 
can Glanzstoff Corp. is one of the 
member companies of Rayon Insti- 
Lute, 

Because of his widespread con- 
lactis with producers, converters, 
weavers and knit goods makers both 
in the Rayon Institute organization 
and in his former connections with 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Com- 
mission Co. and Durham Hosiery. 
Mr. Phinney has a particularly in- 
teresting background for his new 
work. 

American Glanstoff Corp. belongs 
lo the group of Vereingte Glanz- 
stolf Fabriken of Germany, which 
has seven plants in Germany, one in 
Czcho-Slovakia, one in Austria and 
one in Japan. 


BETTER LEATHER BELTING 
MADE ONLY IN 


ONE QUALITY 


FOR FOR 


WEAVING SPINNING 
and and 
BLEACHING CARDING 


Manufactured by 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Distributed by 
PIEDMONT SUPPLY COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. 


‘ 
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SELLING AGENTS 
for 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


New York 


W. H. LANGLEY. & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mill 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 


S 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghia (China) 


St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


66 Worth St., New York 
Dallas 


Amory. Browne Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 
55 Leonard St., New York 


Philadelphia Office: Drexel Building 
Selling Agente for 


GREY COTTON GOODS 
CARDED YARNS 


New England Office: Pawtucket, A. 


COMBED YARNS 
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Cotton Goods 


New York. The cotton goods 3.75 yard, at 9% net; 40-inch, 4.25 


markets were generally quiel during 
the week. Buyers were hesitant to 
place anything except small orders, 
due to uncertainty over the cotton 
situation. A slight easing in price 
was noted on some of the print cloth 
numbers. Many goods are. still 
priced below replacement value on 
the basis of the present cotton mar- 
ket. 

The figures on sales and produc- 
Lion during the month of June show 
an increase in stocks and a decrease 
in unfilied orders. The report is 
being used as a basis to advocate 
further curtailment. It now seems 
likely that a general shut down of 
a week will be observed at the end 
of July and possibly an additional 
week'in September. 

Small orders were the geuveral 
rule in trading last week. Prin! 
cloths and sheetings sold for nearby 
delivery. Efforts to obtain conces- 
sions on print cloths failed except 


in the case of a few numbers that 
were slightly easier. Inquiry for 
sheetings was fairly good at the 


close of the week but no large busi- 
ness developed. 


Domestics sold in-a Small way, 
with orders somewhat more fre- 
quent. ‘Towel business was steady 


but limiled to small lots. More busi- 
ness was reported in new draperies 
and fine goods sales showed 
improvement. 

The cloth market showed a num- 
ber of price irregularities to be in 
force the first intent of mills being 
to hold the leading print cloth num- 


SOTHC 


bers firm but fractional weakness 
developed on two or three styles 
either first or second hand. The 


week's activities were confined to 
a smaller vardage movement than 
on other days of the present week. 
This did not preclude the receipt 
of various -bids on large quantities, 
a few of them running well above 


10,000 pieces, more largely in the 
sheeting section. 
Sheeting prices generally were 


about unchanged. For 5.50 vard, 6% 
net has been the market: 7% net 
paid for some 36-inch 5.00 yard: 7% 
net for the 4.70 yard: 9 net for 37- 
inch, 48 squares, 4.00 yard, with 
some in second hands at one-eighth 
less; 31-inch, 5.00 yard, at 7 net, with 
some in second hands at one-eighth 


less; 40-inch, 285 yard generally 
quoted ut 11% net, and some goods 
of fair make at one-half; 40-inch, 


vard, at 8% net; 40-inch, 5.00 yard, 
sold at 7% net: 49-inch 5.50 yard, a! 
net. 

Some reports indicate there has 
been a good recent business im 
voiles, put through very quietly. 
There have also been reports of fair 
business in some of the rayon 
fancies and specialties. Evidently 
this has not been evenly distributed, 
inasmuch as some houses say that, 
while they have heard of the busi- 
ness, they themselves have not par- 
ticipated to any satisfactory degree. 


Some small lots of 80x76 single 
crepes scold af 18% cents, and some 
small lots of 80x96 two-end Canton 


crepes bring 26% cents; 96x92 plain 
single and Cantons reported at 17%: 
39-inch, 96x160, 4.50 yard combed 
sateens, sold at 22 cents for spo! 

Sales of tire fabrics in some vol- 
ume were reported in the market, a 
number of recent commitments run- 
ning from 250,000 to 400,000 pounds, 
tending to swell the volume. Prices 
were reported advanced with comb- 
ed Eepytians available at not less 
than 65c and American staples sell- 
ing af not less than 48%c. Business 
in extra staples was reported. 

The cotton duck markel was fair- 
lv active with a number of orders 


for small amounts placed. - Single 
filling ducks were reported selling 
at from 16%e to 18ce,. while better 


grades of double filling commanded 
i9c. Wide and sail ducks were re- 
ported sold recently at'32%% per cen! 
off. Prices held firm. 

Spot 100x60s carded broadcloth 
sold at tic and etYorts to shade 9%e 
on small amounts of 80x60s were nol 
considered successful. A good many 
1.37-vard filling sateens sold Fast ali 


lic and a few South at 10%c. A 
little was done on 36-inch 7-ounce 


osnabures at 12%c. 


Cotton goods prices. were as fol- 
lows: 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 30-in., 68x72s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Dress ginghams ....... ............42 
Brown sheetings, 3-yd........... 
Brown sh'tgs, 4-yd., 56x60s 
Brown sheetings, stand..... 
Tickings, 8-oz. 22 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. ....... 
Standard prints 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 
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The Yarn Market 
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Philadelphia, yarn mar- 
kel continued generally quiet dur- 
ing the week. A fair amount of 
husiness, mostly in small lots was 
reported. Spinners have shown no 
willingness to accept lower prices, 
although buvers made contimued 
foris to buy under the quoted 
prices. Many inquiries were with- 
drawn as soon as it was learned that 
spinners would not grant conces- 
sions, 

The demand for carded yarn, es- 
pecially the weaving numbers, was 
considerably better, but it was con- 
tined almost entirely to first quality 
varns. Most consumers are known 
to be carrving small stocks, but they 
do not seem willing to buy suffiici- 
ently at this time to fill their stocks 
to a normal basis. Whether the 
somewhat improved tone of inquiry 
may be taken as a sign of better- 
ment is subject for discussion. Some 
factors say that buyers may be 
sounding the market for the effect 
of the advance in cotton while 
others believe that by the end of the 
month a betterment in demand tor 
finished goods will be registered and 
that puvers are showing at least an 
appearance of appearance of pre- 
pardness. However the future will 
take care of itself. What varn deal- 
ers do actually know is that busi- 
ness since the first of the month has 
heen extremenly quiet, The season- 
al curtailment program has been in 
progress and then the advance in 
cotton tended to hold up everything 
for the next few days. 

The most. encouraging develop- 
ment during the week was that 
when cotton prices dropped sharply 
at the first of the week spinners 
held quotations in an unchanged 
basis. Yarn men here think it shows 
a strong determination upon the 
part of the mills to gradually get 
their prices on a better basis. At 
replacement, even with the recent 
price advances, yarn prices are be- 
low replacement costs and spinners 
have no profit margin. 

There was no change in the comb- 
ed yarn situation. Prices on both 
combed and mercerized held steady. 

Sothern Single Skeins. 


4-8s 33 
10s 33% 
l4s 34 
l6s 3414 
36 
24s 37% 
26s 39 
40 
40s 48 
Southern Two-ply Skeins. 
4s-8s 33 
10s 33% 
12s 84 
l4s 85 
16s 35% 


248 
26s _. 
30s bat 
40s B% 
Southern Single Warps 
4s-Ss _. 
12s 84% 
14s 85 
16s % 
20s ..B6% 
30s 
40s 49 
Southern Two-ply Warps 

8s 33% 
10s 
12s 35 
l4s 35% 
16s 36 
20s 361% 
24s 38 be 
26s 
30s 41 


Southern Two-ply Combed Peeler. 
Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on 
Cones—Cotton Hosiery Yarns. 


Rs 
10s $2 
12s 33 
14s 33% 
16s 34 
18s 34% 
20s 35 
22s 35% 
24s 37 
26s 38 
30s 40 
40s 48 
44 
20s 48 
30s . 53 
36s 54 
38s 55 
40s 56 
50s 62 
60s 66 
70s 76 
80s 7 


Southern Two-pty Hard Twist Combed 
Peeler Weaving Yarns 


8-12s 46 
20s 48 
30s 53 
36s 54 
38s 56 
40s 7 
50s 60 
70s i 80 
80s 85 
Southern Combed Peeler Single Yarn on 
Cones. 
10s 42 
12s 42% 
l4s 43 
16s 43% 
228 46 
248 47% 
26s 49 
28s 50 
38s ; 55 
40s 56 
50s 62 
60s 7 
70s 80 
Two-ply Mercerized Yarn. 
20s 61 
26s 63 
40s 69 
30s 64 
50s 76 
60s 85 
70s 
80s 1.09 
90s 1 62 
100s 1.82 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


1017 Commercial! Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


Commission BE» Merchants 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 1s SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson. S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 


ATLANTA 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


GEORGIA 


HARRIS 


TRADE MARE - REG US PAT OFF 


OILS 


GREASES 


QUALITY 


First and Foremost! 


OR more than forty years, the A. W. Harris 

Oil Company has maintained a degree of 
quality in HARRIS OILS and GREASES which 
has won for these products a most worthy repu- 
tation. 


HARRIS OILS are sold on the basis of QUALITY 
rather than price. Users have found that in the 
long run, it pays them well to buy this QUALITY. 


Let us send you full information about HARRIS 
OILS. They are made to fill every lubricating re- 
quirement. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CoO. 
326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Experienced Salesman 
Available 


Am at present employed but for good reason desire a change. 
been calling on Southern textile mills and supply houses for past two 
years and the broad personal acquaintance thus acquired will be 


valuable to any firm selling:to this field. 


Have 


Age, 33. Best of refer- 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


TRAGOE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


wooD 


DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1869 
Richmond, Va. 


ences. Address “Salesman,” care Southern Textile Bulletin. 
Opportunity For 
a Real Salesman 
\ concern weil known to Southern textile trade has opening for 


salesman in South Carolina and Georgia, who thoroughly under- 


stands the application of warp dressing, sulphonates, oils, pene- 


irants, etc. 


but who is locking for a larger opportunity to prove his real merit. 
None but experienced salesmen will be considered, Address J. M. S. 


eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


hdence. 


Man preferred who is now employed and making good 


Replies will be kept in strict con- 


Our own orcaniation has been advised of this advetise- 


Wanted 

Overseer of Weaving, preferably 
a man having some knowledge 0! 
designing, and familiar’ with 
Stafford, Draper and plain looms. 
Will not consider applicant over 
forty years of age. Please state 
full particulars in your applica- 
tion as to experience, relierence, 
ani salary expected. Address 
B. O. J. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Information Wanted 
Wanted to know the whereabouts 
of G@ W. or Gus Wilson, Will 
Benton (alias Will Foster) and 
Gorden Sigmon. Information will 
be appreciated. Address P. O. 
Box No. 32, Thomasville, N. C. 


Wanted 


Master Mechanic for large South- 
ern mill. Necessary for man to 
be experienced in General Ma- 
chine Shop Work, Electrical 
Work, Boilers, Pumps, Carpenter 
Work, and good manager of help. 
Will not consider man over forts 
years of age. Please give full 
particulars in application staling 
age, experience, and. reference. 
Address B. 0. J., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 

74—40-inch Mason Cards in good 
condition, suitable for coarse 
work at a bargain. If interested 
please wire the address given be- 
low. These cards are located near 
Charlotte. Write H. W., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


A napper man that understands 
grinding and finishing napped 
goods and capable of handling 
help. Address Napper care South- 
ern ‘Textile Bulletin. 


MMAR 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Dallas, Texas 
W. H. Gibson 


Greenville, 8S. C.. 
W. W. Greer 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 
Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


F.M. CRUMP & CoO. 


COTTON 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NERDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” Use the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure vou against 
Interruptions and Delays in your work. : 7 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELERS. 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET” 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 


Ss 


US. 


RING TRAVELER 
CO. 
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| Leather Belting 
The fee for joining our employment bureau 
st of carrying a small advertisement for two : 
which will also cover the cost ying Most Economical 
weeks. | 
If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 
bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 3 | 
During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices O Tri 

of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- nee Tried 

ments for two weeks. 
We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment Always Specified 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 

eonnected with the Southern Textile Industry. : 

WANT position as overseer sewing or WANT position as overseer weaving; | h Ak B It 2 & p y 
finishing department. No. 5460. age 45; 23 years experience in weave e ron e in om an 

rvom; 15 years as overseer; now em- 

WANT pusition rull coverer. ployed. No. 5480. Akron, Ohio 
shop ur act as any) 
thing in rulier shup, and can change on WANT position as superintendent or 

short nutice. No. 5461. overseer weaving Age 37 Married. 
References. No. 5481 

WANT position as assistant superinteni- 
ent or designer, or both. Four years WANT position as superintendent or 
in textile college, and six years practi- overseer Weaving. Go anywhere im- 
cal experience. No. 5462, mediately. Best references. No. 5482. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. WANT position as overseer carding or 
Good references. No. 6453. spinning, or both in small mill. 23 

~ years experience on white and colored 

WANT position as overseer spinning Married, sober, and have good refer- 

twisting or winding or all three. Age ences. No. 5483. 

40. 15 years clean record as overseer. 

Will go anywhere, if wages are right. WANT position as superintendent, as- 

References all past and present em- sistant superintendent, overseer spin- 

ployers. No. 5464. ning or overseer cloth room. 15 years 
mill experience, including 5 years gen- 

WANT position as electrical engineer in eral office work. Began in the opening 
large manufacturing plant. 25 years room and worked through every de- 
experience with engines, turbines, elec- partment under-one of the best mill 
trical machinery and distributing sys- agents in the South. Age 30, married IT cosTs LESS 
tems. Am available in May. Have and best references from present em- 
family. A-1 references. No. 5466. ployers. No. 5484. 

WANT position as superintendent, or as WANT position as second hand on Uni- 
carder or spinner in large mill. Ex- versal winders, and warping; some ex- 

e d well qualified. No. 5466. perience in spooling. Know yarns up 
perienced an Ss se to 120, cotton and silk Would like to 

WANT position as master mechanic in 1 essa g00d processing company. No. 
large mill. Prefer North Carolina. No. Ric Bia 
S487 

= WAN'T position book kasper THE SAFEST 
Have filled every position in weave payrolls Married 
room, successfully. Experieiced on  —Paveolls, etc. Married. age 24. will go THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
sheetings, drills, sateens, duck, cordu- 5486 lately. Best refer- 
roy, ete. Best references. No. 5468. 

WANT position as carder or spinner in WANT position as overseer spinning. 15 THE MOST RELIABLE 
large mill or both in smaller mill. ikx- arnt — record. ue 40. Married; 
verienced and can give satisfaction. No. strictly temperate; references, all em- 

5469. ployers. No, 5487. Thotets cote taffy 

WANT position as superintendent or as W AN'I position as overseer carding. Round tehkhets, be (a and {) tare 
overseer weaving and slashing. Ex- iexperienced, and well qualified. Best Nween stattons distance fer reand crip 
perienced in all kinds of weaving. of references. No. 5488. 250 miles or leas ently 2.40 mile 
hustler for good quality production an —— 
good manager of help. Best of refer- WANT position as manager, general Round trip tickets, be 
ences. No. 56470. superintendent or superintendent. Un- neeen stations distance {a and fare 

derstand all processes of manufactur - miles er leas 

WANT position as superintendent or as ing from raw cotton to finished goods only 2.7¢ 8 mile 
overseer carding. Reliable, efficient, Best references—all past employers FAM_OR ANO CARD 
clean habits, splendid textile education No. 5490. 
and the best of references. No. 5471. Between any twe stations ce Southern Rallway 

Newest and moat System ter pertod 6 months 
WANT position as overseer weaving. ‘ANT position as overseer spinning. . economical ricket ever indtrtd ual and betwees 
Age 38 Understand the Bedeaux system, low tor purchaser 
Of cost and good production. References stations distance 200 miles or less. 
and other fancies. 1. >. textile The ficket 
No. 5491. |The setrip ticket - + + + ie 
course. Know how to get good produc- The 20-4rip ticket — — 
tion at low cost. References. No. 6472. The 20trip tiehet * * * * 
AN position as overseer spinning. The 30-trip tiohet — — The 3@trip ticket 

WANT position as overseer carding or experienced, well qualified and will go 
spinning, or both. Fully qualified, ex- anywhere. No. 6492. 

experienced. Further information to Pec turther information see any Seuther=s Rallway System Ticket Agent 
anyone interested. No. 5473. W AN position. as overseer carding or ex WRITE 
spinning =o years mills experience 

WANT position as overseer weaving and and can give good satisfaction. No. & N. AIKEN, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 
designing. Long experience and the v4. 

WANT position as overseer cloth room. 

WANT position as overseer spinning, or 17 years on present job. Present em- 
spooling, warping, winding and twist- ployers will recommend me. No. 5494. ' 
ing. Also overhaul spinning room ma- 
chinery. No. 6475. WAN’ position as overseer spinning, “4 

WANT position as overseer spinning or ee cme,” vee: 8 years ex- 

3 erience, age ; manager of 
right, No. 6476.0 ee PAY help; can figure any change in spin- UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
. - ning room; will take day or night 

WANT position as overseer plain or work. ‘eferences. No. 5495. . 
fancy weaving. I. C. 8. graduate of — ictro yn 
fancy weaving. 4 years as overseer. WANT position as overseer carding. 

Married. Age 35. Go anywhere in Long experience and best of references. Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 
southern States. Best references. No. No. 6496, 
A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 

WANT position as overseer weaving or plain or drill Now taking course in 
as carding or spinning. Want a posi- fancies. Age 41. Eight years experi- SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
tion with a future. Can handle any ence as second hand and overseer. 
department. No. 5478. Married, two other workers in family. 

Member Baptist church. Best refer- 

WANT position as overseer spinning, or ences. No. 5497. 
years overseer. Temperate and good wae . Position as overseer cloth room. 
manager of help. A hustler for quality Nineteen years experience on plain, Ww 

— and quantity. Would consider position colored and fancies. Good references. orks and Office ’ Atlantic, Mass 

as second hand in large mill. No. 6479. No. 5498. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Accountants— 
tthyne, Moore & 
Air Conditionerse— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier longineering Corp 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine, J. BE. & Co. 
4sh Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
4utomatic Feeds for Cotton— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co 
T. Bntwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc 
Ball Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S K F Industries, inc 
Balers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co 
Baling Pressee— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Econom) Baler Co 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co 
Balling Machines— 
Draper Corporation 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ww. T. Lane & bros. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Mac Foundry Co. 
lbraper Corporat 
Kaston & Machine Co 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam WHeads— 
T. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co 
Saco-Lowell Shovs 
Bearings (Ball)— 
Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
S K F Industries, in 
Steel Heddle Mfg Co 
Bearings (Roller>— 
Charles Bond Company 
yatt Roller Bearing Cv 
K 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Bearing, shatt— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings, Textile Machinery— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Thrust)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Belt Tightenere— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Beiting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co». 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Gastonia Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Ton-Tex Corporation 
Belt Cement— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Beit Lacing— 


Thies 


E. F. —* & Co. 
Belt Wa 
E. C. Atk! ns & Co. 


Charles Bond Company 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Belting (Link) 

Charlies Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Ramsey Chain Co., Inc 
Beiting (Round Cord)— 

BE. F. Houghton & Co 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works ,Inc. 
Bieacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Chemical— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

nold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
orne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Gemnehore Sons. Ina. 

Chas. H. Stone 


Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Bobbins and Spoois—. 
American Bobbin Co 
David Brown Co 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co 
Dobraper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Bolts and Nuts— 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co 
Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Corrugated)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc 
Box Shooks— 
Wavid M. Lea & Co.. Ine. 
Wiits Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Wirebound)— 
David M. Lea & Co... Inc 
Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co 
Parks- Cramer Co. 
Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Bunch Builders— 
Draper Corporation 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinaers— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
KE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers—- 
bk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
Kk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Cords— 
i. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Card Cleanere— 
The Belger Co. 
Card Clothing— 
Ashworth ros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Castings (Grass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Chas. H. Stone 
Certified Public Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co... Ine 
Check Straps— 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Chemicalts— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Chemical and Dye Corp 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cloth K nives— 
E. Atkins & Co 
Agents— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cloth Folders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine 
Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co. 
Clutches— (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Os. 


Cleth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handling 
Link-Belt Co 
Combs— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Combs (Beamers. Warpers, 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
J. P. Stevens 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Cooler (Air)— 
—See Humidifying Apparatus 
Cost Specialists— 
thyne, Moore & 
Cotton— 
Newburger Cotton Co 
Wm. & York Wilson 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Wraper Corporation 
T. C Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinseville Spinning Ring Co. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Cotton Sotteners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
C¢. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 
Dobby Straps— 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co.. Ine. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Borne, Scrymeser Cc. 
Bosson & Lane 


Siashers)— 


Thies 


Chemical & Dye Corp. 
E. l. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., ince. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John D. Lewis 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. ' 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electrical Engineers— 
R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 
Electric Hoists— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 


Electric Motorse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co 
General Electric Co. 
Lincoln Electric Co 

Electrical Engineers— 
Harrison-Wright Co 

Electric Supplies— 
General Electric Co. 

Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Engineers (Mill)— 
——See Architects and Mil! Engineers 

Engineers (Ventilating)— 

American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 

Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis- Chalmers Mig. Co 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 

Expansion Combs— 

Cocker Machine & Fuundry Co 

Extractors— 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 

Fences (iron and Wire)— 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 

Fibre Specialties— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
D. & M. Co. 
Products Corp. 
kr. Houghton & Co 
Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
see Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing 
Pniladelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Fiat eo Paint — 

BE. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Fiuted Rolis— 

Collins Bros. Machine (Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H & B American Machine © ompany 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 

— Pressers and Overhaulers— 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 

Filyers— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 

Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Friction Clutches— 

See Clutches : 

Friction Leathers— 

F. Houghton & Co 

Garment Dyeing Machines— 

Klauder Waildon Dyeing Machine Divi. 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 

Garnett Roll Grinders— 

B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 

Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Gears— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Greases— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Grease Cups— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Gudgeon Rolis— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 

Grinding Wheels 

B. C. Atkins & Co. 


Bleaching and 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Hand Krottere— 
B. C. Atkins & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and Frames 
Harness Leathers— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Heddies and Frames— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
High Speed Warpers (Ball and Section 
Beam)— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
Hosiery Drying Forms— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
J. H. Willlams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidifiers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 


H ydrosuiphites— 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Kettles (Dye)— 
Briges-Shafiner Co. 
Kettles (Mixing)— 
Brigges-Shafiner Co 
Kettles (Starch)— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Landscape Architect— 
E. 8S. Draper 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
F. Houghton & Co 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chliorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 


Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 


Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Draper Corporation. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

R. Il. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Harness— 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfz«. Co. 
Loom Pickerse— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Loom Reeds— 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 

Charles Bond Co 

Draper Corporation 

Emmons Loom Harness Co 

E. F. Houghton & Co 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons Inc. 
Standard Co. 
the Texas Co. 

Lug Straps— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Machinery Enamel— 

BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Vercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 

E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 

Mill Architects— 

——See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

See Electric Lighting. 

Mill Starches— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Mill Trucks— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Mill White— 

E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Napper Clothing— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 

Non-Breakable Hack Saw Blades— 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 

Oils— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Oijl Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Oll Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Gils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Overseaming and Overedgin 
Southern Spindle & Flyer 

Packing Cases (Wood)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Paints— 

DuPont de Nemours Co., BE. 1. 
The Glidden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Baton 

Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Pickers and Lappers— 

H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Picker Loops— 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Co. 
yarland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Portable Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co 

Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corporation. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machint Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
tamsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Printing Machinery— 
briges-Shafiner Co 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
lLink-Belt Company. 
Pumps (Boller Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 
Universal Winding Co 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 
American Glanzstof Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. lL DuPont de Nemours & Co 
The Viscose Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 


Rings— 
Draper Corporation 
H & B American Machine Company 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. &'‘'B. American Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
R. Newmann & Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rollis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washburn 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Rolis (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Juseph A. Co 
Sanitary Fountains— 


intains 
Scouring Powders— 

Arabol Mfe. Co., The 

Bosson & Lane 

Ae J. B. Co 

Houghton & Co 

and Cleaning Powders— 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 

Amory, Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry 


Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
iselin-Jefferson Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
——<See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shear Grinderse— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolis— 
Hi & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Shutties— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
loraper Corporation 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
J. H. Williams Co., The 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Kamsey Chain Cu. 
Silver Steel Hack Saw Blades— 
E. CC. Atkins & Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons (o 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
size Boxes— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charles B.. Johnson 
Hi & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hal & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
D. & M. Co. 
Haberland Mfg. Co 
Hart Products Corp. 
i. I. Houghton & Co 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Compan: 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
= Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 
Sodium Peroxide— 
= Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 
o. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Ine 
borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners (Oi!1)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Houghton & Cu 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
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Draper Corporation 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 

Spindle Repairerse— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


ada & B American Machine Company. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Spinning Frame Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Spinning Rings— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

lbraper Corporation 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co 

H & B American Machine Comparty 
Saco-Lowell Shops ‘ 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinseville Spinning Ring Co 

Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Cu 

Lambeth Rope Corp 
Spoole— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Coc 

Leastershire Spool & Mfa «x 

Walter L. Parker Co 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 

Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation 

High Soeed Warpere— 
Rarber-Colman Co 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 

Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Co. 
rockets— 

ae Machine & Foundry Co. 
Link-Belt (Companys 

Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
eeze Rolis— 

W. Butterworth & Sons Cv. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Starcn— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
Stee! (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Open Hearth)— 
Timken Reller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Special Analysis)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Stripper Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Sulphur Dyeing Machines— 


Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine +4 


sion. H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tanks (Cast tron)— 1 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Mfg. C 
arber g. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 
Tavior Instrument Cos. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Cost Engineers 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Textile Oryers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Textile Gums— 
Arabol Mfe. Co 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Soda— 
B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson AlkaH Worke 
Thermometers— 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 


Thermostats— 
fetter inetrument (‘ne 
Top Rolls For Spinning Framee— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
lransmission— 
S KF Industries. 


Transmission Belte— 

Charlies Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

Houghton & Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-LBelt Company. 

Hamsey Chain Co., Inc. 

T. B. Woods Sons Co. 
Toilets— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Nhamsey Chain Co., Ine. 
Traveler 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (MiN)— 

W. T. Lane & Lros. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
(Seamless Steel)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Twister Rings— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation 

H & B American Machine Company 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Varnishes— 

The Glidden Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 

American Moistening Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loem Works 
leraper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditionere— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Ke. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seyel-Woolley Co. 
lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Warp Sizing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. lL. Warp Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyeatuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seyvdel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 
Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
Welding Apparatus (Electric 
Linenln Blectric Co 
Well Drillere— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
W hizzere— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Winders— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co 

Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co 
Sipp Machine Co 


W indows— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inu 
Economy Baler Co. 


Yarns (Cotton)— 


Carrier Engineering Corp American Yarn and Processing Co : 
Parks-Cramer Co Mauneyv Steel Co 
Yarn Conditioning Machines— ee 
stee 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 
Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. L 
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5 H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drives from motors to 
knitting machines. Driver, 870 r. p. m.; Driven, 
178 r. p. m., 27-ineh centers 


Make yours a neater mill 


You may eliminate bulky, inefficient cient, positive, flexible, ideal for short 
belting and shaiting and improve light centers. 6,000 to 250 r.p.m. and slower, 
ing conditions by installing individual %” to 3” pitch, centers down to 12 
drives through Morse Silent Chains. 
addition, your production will benefit 
by the high efficiency and dependabilit, Consult a Morse Transmission Engineer 
ol power transmission that is possible tor help in solving your power drive 
Morse Textile Drives are 98.6% effi problems 

MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa 
Birmingham, Ala Detroit, Mich Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo N. Y. Louisville, Ky San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. St a, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2, Ont., Can. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


SILENT CHAIN 


DRIVES 
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THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Try 


Williams’ Shuttles | 


for a full month 
and be convinced 


by 


Superior Results 
obtained 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


tthicong Rasket 


Combine utmost durability with per- 
fect protection to contents. 


Made of extra strong Lane woven can- 
vas with the Lane Patented indestruct- 
ible spring steel frame with renewable 
hardwood shoes and cross supporting 
slats. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 


Hore. IMPERIAL 


Broadway at Thirty-second Street 
New York City 


Radial Center of All 
‘Transportation Lines 


Within Walking Distance of 
Everything Running 


RATES 
One Person 
Rooms Without Bath _...$2.00 up 
Rooms With Bath . 2.50 up 
Two Persons 
Rooms Without Bath | $3.50 up 
Rooms With Bath ) 4.00 up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath _ 6.00 up 


Your Valued Patronage Solicited 
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THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


PATENTED WARP-SIZING MACHINE NO. &1 


Successfully used and recommended by the leading producers of yarns and the largest 
| manufacturers of RAYON, CELANESE, SILK and MIXED fabrics, in the United 


States and foreign countries. 


Will size warps with the fewest as well as with the greatest possible number of ends. 


Excellent for rayon stripes in cottons. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON .°. 10 Ramapo Ave. .*. Paterson, N. J. 


British Representative d f D Southern Representative 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED en or Vescriptive G. G. SLAUGHTER 
Manchester, England Circular Charlotte, North Carolina, U.S. A. 


Cold Rolled Steel Bars 


Round’s—Square’s—Flat’s 


The largest stock in the Carolinas, on hand in our ware- 
house for immediate delivery. Call on us for steel. 


Service 


Barry Steel Split Pulleys 


Large Stock—Immediate Service 


Pioneer Pressed Steel Hangers 


And Bearings—Safety Set Collars—Compression Couplings 


Fafnir Ball Bearings 


for All Installations. Try Our Service 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Continuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” diameter 
compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with adjustable feed and doffer 


aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor saturated cotton or wool is con 
tinuously delivered by an Automatic Feed and by which the maximum 
percentage of such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs 


to waste or is recovered as the situation demands 


Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dychouse? 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP, Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines 


Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 
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